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YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &. 
—o~— 
CHAPTER XII. I ADVANCE TOWARDS MAN’S 
ESTATE. 


Arter the departure of Mr. Fane Mau- 
leverer, life atthe Down Farm seemed to sink 
back and settle again into its old somewhat 
monotonous routine. If I sought more 
adventures I found them not, either at the 
Dark Tower or elsewhere. Time passed, 
and we went on in our “ usual way,” as it 
is called; changing imperceptibly never- 
theless, and the sum of change mounting 
up considerably as the years lapsed. We 
grew older for one thing. My uncle stooped 
more as he walked, and his shoulders 
owned a rounder outward curve; he com- 
plained of a slight deafness on one side, 
}and was much troubled as to the proper 
position of the candlestick when he tried to 
read the newspaper in the evening. There 
was a look as of a further fall of snow upon 
my mother’s braided hair, and I noted even 
upon Kem’s rotund, rubicund face, especi- 
, ally in the neighbourhood of the temples, 
» wrinkles and lines, like the starring of a 
cracked window-pane For my part I had 
‘much increased in stature; from a stunted 
boy I was becoming a youth of fair propor- 
| tions, thin and bony, with exposed wrists 
and ankles, owing to my limbs lengthening 
without regard to the limits of my clothes. 
> The neighbourhood had, I think, become 
reconciled to the fact of my existence, there 
being no longer occasion for concern as to 
the state of my health. For I was now 
really well and strong. But my “ goings 
on,” as my manner of life was termed, still 
furnished materials for local criticism. It 
was still commonly said about Purrington 














that “‘ Mrs. Nightingale’s boy would be all 
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the better for having some of his nonsense 
knocked out of him.” Which, very likely, 
was true enough. 


But at Purrington very small deviations 


from conventional ways were sufficient to 
establish a repute for oddness, and there- 
fore to be condemned as nonsensical. For 
in our district the new and the strange 
were viewed with distrust and objection. 
The farmers’ sons about us were usually 
brought up pretty much as plough-boys; 
they laboured in the ranks for a consider- 
able time before promotion came to them. 
As I have already stated, my education, 
under the care of Mr. Bygrave, had been 
the subject of some comment. A like pro- 
ceeding had been until then unheard of in 
those parts; and the wonder as to what 
Farmer Orme could be thinking about to 
permit of such a thing, had known little 
avatement. A disposition prevailed, how- 
ever, to attribute to my mother’s unwise 


intervention the peculiar system that had | 


been adopted in my regard. Farmer 
Jobling was severely satirical as to the 
absurdities “a hen with one chick” was 
capable of, and spoke slightingly of the 


wisdom of women when applied otherwise / 


than to the affairs of the nursery, the 
laundry, and the kitchen. It was well- 
known, however, that the farmer, for all his 
freedom of speech, was despotically ruled at 
home by the good dame his wife. 

And presently I was the occasion of a still 
further outrage upon our public opinion. 
Some extraordinarily high wave of misfor- 
tune had flung upon our shores, so far in- 
land as Steepleborough, an elderly French- 
man who called himself Monsieur Isidore 
Dubois, but who permitted it to be under- 


stood that such was not in truth his name, | 
but had been assumed by him by reason of | 


certain political complications of which he 
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had been the victim. Monsieur Dubois 
one morning astonished the readers of our 
jocal paper by advertising in its colamns 
his desire to instruct pupils in his native 
tongue, in drawing, fencing, music, and 
other accomplishments. This seemed to 
me quite a providential opportunity for im- 
proving myself in art. I had, with Mr. 
Mauleverer’s aid, and with perseverance on 
my own part, overcome many rudimentary 
difficulties. I had even arrived at the 
point of appreciating how little I really 
knew, how deficient were all my endeavours. 
It was a genuine step on the road of educa- 
tion. I longed for further qualified assist- 
ance. I besought my mother that I might 
become Monsieur Dubois’s pupil. 

“Let me see your drawings, Duke,” she 
said calmly, and something sadly, I thought. 
I produced a pile of sketches of all kinds, 
attempts at portraiture (one of Reube, 
sitting on the down with his crook in his 
hand, and his sheep-dog beside him, I 
thought decidedly successful), studies of 
landscape and still life, and designs in 
great part drawn from memory or imagina- 
tion. 

My mother examined these performances 
of mine most attentively, and made many 
inquiries concerning them. I had never 
known her to be so much interested before 
in the subject. 

She remained silent for some time after 
she had completed her examination of the 
drawings. It was plain to me that she 
was no longer thinking about them. She 
roused herself at length with an effort, and 
said, as she softly pressed my hand, “I 
have not the skill to judge, Duke. But it 
shall be as you wish.” 

My uncle, who had been standing by, 
silently scrutinising a sketch now and then 
through his double glasses, turned away 
and busied himself with his circular snuff- 
box. Whatever he may have thought of 
my project, he did not oppose it, my 
mother’s sanction having been secured. 

So I became Monsieur Dubois’s pupil, 
visiting him twice a week at his humble 
lodging at the back of the town-hall, 
Steepleborough. On market-days I went 
in and came out with my uncle in his 
chaise. At other times I generally walked, 
getting a lift now and then upon one of 
the caris of the Down Farm, or of neigh- 
bours, conveying “ produce” to the town. 

Monsieur Dubois was a little lean 
old gentleman, swarthy - complexioned, 
bright-eyed, and heavy-browed, wearing 
hair-powder, and even cherishing a diminu- 





tive queue, which seemed to frisk about the 
collar of his coat like the tail of a gambol- 
ling lamb in sunny weather. His manners 
boasted an old-fashioned redundancy of 
elegance, and were sometimes so excessive 
in their laborious grace, as, from the point 
of view of an English boy, to verge a little 
upon the ludicrous. Indeed, the French- 
man was commonly voted “monkeyfied” 
by his neighbours in the town of Steeple- 
borough. Farmer Jobling could with diffi- 
culty restrain his laughter whenever chance 
brought him into the presence of Monsieur 
Dubois. “‘ He minds me allays of one of 
those dressed up baboons I’ve seen in wild 
beast shows at fair time,” said the farmer. 
“ But they mounseers, I take it, are mostly 
like that. It’s no wonder from what I can 
see that we've allays licked em. He’s no 
better than a hudmedud (scarecrow).” To 
the farmer I traced a rumour current at this 
period to the effect that I was about to be- 
come a dancing-master. Mr. Jobling was 
indeed more critical upon my receiving in- 
struction from Monsieur Dubois, than he 
had been in the case of my studying under 
Mr. Bygrave. 

Monsieur Dubois was really a most ac- 
complished gentleman, however, if he had 
undertaken the duties of tuition rather 
late in life. He was very poor, and might 
perhaps have paid stricter attention to per- 
sonal cleanliness. His wardrobe was in a 
decayed condition, and his supply of body 
linen was insufficient. But those were 
times when soap and water and brushing 
and combing were less valued by the 
world than in later days. He found Eng- 
lish ways of life very trying, I suspect, and 
had a difficuky in providing himself with 
the kind of food suited to his foreign con- 
stitution. The rough fare of Steeple- 
borough was to him abominable. He 
seemed to me to subsist chiefly upon 
pinches of scented snuff contained in a 
ragged twist of paper. 

He spoke English execrably, and his de- 
ficiency in this respect was perhaps an ad- 
vantage to me. It compelled me to acquire 
his language as rapidly as I could; otler- 
wise there seemed little chance of our 
ever being able to understand each other. 
Such knowledge of French, therefore, as I 
can now boast I owe entirely to Monsieur 
Dubois. He also introduced me to the 
masters of French literature, and laboured 
to impart to me his enthusiastic sense of 
their merits. He succeeded fairly in this 
respect, though I have lived to find his 
taste impeached and his judgments pro- 
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nounced narrow and obsolete. Even then 
I was unable to regard Racine and Corneille 
as superior to Shakespeare ; an opinion he 
often proclaimed. But then I discovered 
that he really knew little or nothing of the 
English poet he was denouncing, in pur- 
suance of the example of his admired 
Voltaire, as uncouth, barbaric, and even 
ridiculous. 

I also learnt fencing from Monsieur 
Dubois. I confess I have not found the 
accomplishment particularly useful. Still 
I enjoyed acquiring it. I had not yet com- 
pletely outgrown my early chivalresque 
fancies, and Childe Roland seemed still a 
character I might possibly be called on to 
resume at some period of my career. I 
must own, however, that I could no longer 
view Overbury Hall as my Dark Tower. 
That delusion was exhausted. 

But it was in the matter of artistic in- 
struction that I derived most benefit from 
Monsieur Dubois. He was himself but an 


skill were indisputable. His teaching was 
rather that of the school of David, of whom, 
if I rightly recollect, he stated that he had 
been for some brief period a pupil. He 
laid stress upon classicality of design, even 
to frigid attitudinising; disdained the 
charms of colour, and was inclined to 
limit the scope of art by restricting its 
choice of subject and method of treatment. 
In short, he advocated academic views that 
have now considerably fallen in general 
estimation. But his insistence upon cor- 
rectness of drawing as the very essence of 
art, was much to the purpose, and of real 
worth. 

It must be understood that I was after all 
but an immature student, proceeding under 
serious disadvantages from lack of appli- 
ances, deficiency of space in our studio 
—Monsieur Dubois’s little parlour —and 
from the difficulty of obtaining models and 
works of art to imitate. Then my lessons 
were comparatively few and of brief dura- 
tion. Still I made progress and won the 
applause of my master. 

I may not linger more over these early 
years of mine, nor descant at length upon 
such boyish events as my first introduction 
to sport—my killing my first partridge, my 
first riding to hounds. Yet these pleasures 
were not denied to me, and for awhile I 
enjoyed them very fully. Ours was a sport- 
ing country, and horses, dogs, and guns 
were as necessaries of life to us. Even my 
uncle, though age had now somewhat tamed 
his zeal, and use had cloyed his appetite, 








amateur, as he admitted, still his taste and | 


| had been a keen sportsman in his youth. He 
was now content with a little hunting in 
the season when the hounds met anywhere 
near Purrington, and, mounted on his old 
| grey horse, was usually to be seen holding 


his place very fairly in the chase. In his 
| character of landowner he subscribed, not 
_ profusely but sufficiently, to the funds of 
| the hunt, and was always most anxious that 
a fox should be found in what was known 
| as Orme’s Plantation—a thick belt of firs 
and gorse that skirted his farm in the 
direction of Steepleborough ; and he shot 
hares and partridges in his own coverts, if 
with some abatement of his earlier enthu- 
siasm: his sporting tastes having come 
under the control, perhaps, of his sense of 
the needs of his larder. As time went on 
he grew more and more devoted to the 
affairs of his farm, and his unwillingness to 
be drawn beyond the boundaries of his own 
land, even for sporting purposes, certainly 
increased. At the same time he maintained 
his interest in the doings of the county 
| hunt, took note of its more famous runs, 
and was fond of comparing these with past 
| achievements in which he had shared. He 
| took much pains to instruct me in the arts 
_ and pleasures of sport. I was a reasonably 
apt pupil. In this portion of my education, 
I noted, my mother took little interest. 
So I advanced towards man’s estate. 





CHAPTER XIII. DRIPFORD FAIR. 


Iwas soon to lose the benefit of Mr. 
Bygrave’s services as my tutor. Old Mr. 
Gascoigne died, and a new rector came in 
his stead to Purrington. The church was 
hung with black, and genuine grief pre- 
vailed throughout the parish for the loss of 
its veteran minister. It was true that he 
had not for some years, owing to his mani- 
fold infirmities, been able to fulfil the 
duties of his office ; still his demise was to 
us like the removal of some ancient land- 
mark, or some long familiar and cherished 
object in our landscape. The new rector 
plainly stated that he did not need, that he 
could not afford, the aid of a curate. So 
Mr. Bygrave prepared to depart from Pur- 
rington. 

He gave me his pocket Horace—it was 
crowded with manuscript annotations in his 
cramped, minute, scarcely decipherable 
handwriting, and was in his eyes his most 
precious possession—as a farewell gift. In 
his stiff, silent, ungainly way he manifested 
much distress at leaving us. For my part 
I own to feeling more grief upon the oc- 





casion than I could at one time have be- 
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lieved possible. I was conscious perhaps 
that I had insufficiently valued him. He 
had dragged me, as a ship might trail its 
anchor after it, through expansive seas of 
classical lore. I had but hindered and 
clogged his progress, while from my posi- 
tion beneath the surface I had been power- 
less to share or even to comprehend his 
pleasures. Yet sometimes I had been, as 
it were, hoisted from below, and, thanks to 
his strenuous exertions on my behalf, en- 
abled, almost forced, to see, and to learn 
something. I often think now of the op- 
portunities I wasted. More I might cer- 
tainly have done if I had not weighed so 
heavily upon his strength, hardening my 
heart and deafening my ears to his teach- 
ing. Buta man’s judgment and taste are 
not to be looked for in a schoolboy. In 
the matter of teaching, children are much 
like parrots. Their preceptors can but 
labour to strengthen their memories; their 
minds are unimpressible and out of reach, 
if they are to be called minds atall. Mr. 


Bygrave left me, after all his efforts, imper- 
fectly educated ; yet it is due to him to say 
that I had acquired some measure of 
learning, of the kind he most approved. 
That 1 had advanced far beyond all the 


youth of my neighbourhood in this respect, 
need not count for much. The educational 
standard about us in those days was de- 
cidedly low. 

It was soon after the departure of Mr. 
Bygrave—he had undertaken temporary 
work as a curate in an adjoining county— 
that I also lost the help of Monsieur Dubois, 
and my lessonsin art came toan end. He 
stated, what was indeed evident enough, 
that he could barely subsist in Steeple- 
borough, his means were so scanty, and his 
pupils so few. He had determined upon 
moving to London. 

There was then an end of my education, 
except as a farmer. For my profession was 
selected forme. Under the circumstances 
there could be little choice in the matter. 
It seemed unavoidable that I should follow 
my uncle’s calling. Purrington found room 
or opportunities for scarcely any other. 

Whatever may be the modern method, no 
one then learnt farming from books. It 
was picked up somehow from observation 
and practice. One constantly walked over 
a farm, looking about, until knowledge 
came, if it came at all, almost of its own 
accord. At least I received no other in- 
struction in the matter than I could in 
such wise obtain. 

I accompanied my uncle on his morning 





and evening progress over his land, watch- 
ing the performances of his labourers, and 
striving to note the why and the wherefore 
of everything. But my success was not 
remarkable. It seemed a simple business; 
often taken altogether out of the agricul- 
turist’s hands by the fickleness of the 
elements, or governed absolutely by a tradi- 
tional routine. This was done because it 
was the custom of the country; that in 
pursuance of the prescriptions of the Orme 
family handed down from father to son since 
remote times. And each season had its 
assigned duties and employments. The pro- 
cesses of ploughing, sowing, and reaping 
followed each other in regular succession, 
and sheep-breeding, the chief occupation of 
our farmers, had, of course, its established 
rules. YetI felt that I did not gain very 
satisfactory mastery over the matter. 

My uncle was a pears ay | practical 
farmer. He had been reared to the business 
upon rough but complete principles. As 
the custom had been in his time, he had 
as a youth shared the rude toils, the hard 
habits of life, almost the frugal fare of the 
farm servants. Even now, advancing in 
years as he was, he could plough as straight 
a furrow as any man in his employ; or he 
could take from the hand of a labourer a 
scythe, a reaping-hook, or a pitchfork, and 
show him by sound example how to wield 
such implements to the best advantage. 
This was not possible tome. It was not 
so much that I was above learning or trying 
to learn these rudimentary arts, but my 
mother had, I think, interfered to prevent 
employment of this kind being thrust upon 
me. In such wise my authority over the 
labourers was of little force. They viewed 
me always in the light of an amateur, and 
I was visited with the contempt usually 
bestowed upon the unqualified by skilled 
professors. 

And certainly I did not affect the 
business. I could appreciate its pleasures. 
I loved the fresh morning air, exhilarating 
as wine, and scented with a thousand new- 
born flowers; the broad rays of the rising 
sun sweeping over the open down; the 
diamond glisten of the dew upon the turf; 
the rich tints of the honey-laden heather ; 
the musical hum of insect life; the un- 
dulating horizon blending its faint purple 
with the saffron tints of the vernal sky— 
all this was delightful to me. My heart 
seemed to leap within me from joyous and 
redundant vitality as, at break of day, I gal- 
luped my pony hither and thither about 
the elastic down, charged with some trifling 
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errand to Reube at the sheepfold in the 
distance. There was no occasion for so 
much haste; still less was there need to 
deviate from my path in order to leap a 
hurdle, or to give chase to a hare suddenly 
startled from its form and scampering to 
the covert skirting the farm. Yet it was 
my humour to do thus much, and many 
other things that brought derision upon me 
in that they were inconsistent with reason- 
able and practical considerations. Listen- 
ing to the lark soaring high above me, and 
like a sort of musical rocket showering 
down sparks of song; or plunging into the 
long rank of the plantation to note 
the cooing of the wind through the swaying 
entangled boughs, and scent the fresh re- 
sinous odours of the firs; or pausing to 
watch the flying clouds patch with shadows 
the wide-stretching landscape ; all this was 
pleasant indeed—but it was not farming. 
As my uncle was careful to explain to me, 
I had been better employed in helping 
spread manure, or feed the pigs. 

It was asa part of my agricultural educa- 
tion that I was despatched one autumn on a 
mission to Dripford Fair to sell a flock of 
lambs. Reube accompanied me, and though 
I was nominally in charge of the expedi- 
tion, I was conscious that its real govern- 


ance rested with him. 
Dripford Fair was the great event of our 


sheep-breeding district. It was attended 
by all the flock-masters of the county. For 
some days before the fair, clouds of sheep 
might be seen crossing the down from all 
parts, slowly making their way towards 
Dripford. The country was alive with the 
voices of shepherds, the barking of dogs, and 
the bleating of sheep. And here and there 
upon the open landscape large white puffs 
of dust blurred the view, and marked where 
the travelling flocks had quitted the turf, 
and struck the chalky highways leading to 
the market town. 

Reube, in tawny orange gaiters or 
“vamplets,” a gleaming white smock-frock, 
ascarlet neckerchief, and a blue-ribboned 
straw-hat, his best ‘ donnings,” as he 
described his attire, looked an imposing 
figure. He was attended by a group of 
boys and dogs, and carried his crook, his 
wand of office, most majestically. I felt at 
once that though mounted upon my pony 
and clad in the smart suit of a young 
farmer, I was a far inferior person. Reube 
was impressed with a sense of his im- 
portance, and was conscious of his re- 
sponsibilities. For he at once relieved me 
of any fanciful airs of authority I might 





have assumed, and took upon himself the 
supreme control of the mission. He was 
complacent enough, however, and did not 
manifest too markedly the cheap terms 
upon which he held me. He was fairly 
content with his flock, and it appeared was 
especially gratified by some scandalous 
story relating to his old enemy Garge, 
alleged to have been found lying in the 
gutter, “‘ up street” Purrington, on the pre- 
vious night, “ terriable drunk to be sure,” 
as Reube related with chuckling joy, “ for 
all a’s a church-goer !” 

I congratulated Reube on the condition 
of his lambs, which had been so washed 
and trimmed and ruddled for the fair that 
they were seen to the utmost advantage. 
They were of genuine Down breed, with 
black noses and feet, and the whitest and 
fleeciest of wool, long and broad in the back, 
rotund of body, and yet most nimble of 
movement. Each bore upon its flank a 
freshly imprinted black O, denoting that it 
came from Mr. Orme’s farm. 

“ Kez, they be a tidy lot of lambs,” said 
Reube, “ though they might be more for- 
rard. There’s a lame un or two among un, 
but they mouster featish. I’ve zeen wus 
and I’ve zeen better. Yonder’s just about 
a nice sprack-looking lamb now. I knows 
un all by zight as though they was my 
own childer; better mebbe. ’Tis use does 
it, Maester Duke. I zits by unall day long, 
and I thinks of un all the night through. 
Please God they brings the maester a tidy 
zum at Dripford. But I dunno. There'll 
be a zight of flocks there. No, I beant 
aveard of Garge. He’s got, this turn, just 
about the poorest lot of lambs that ever I 
did see. Why they was nigh starved dree 
months gone, and he’d narraa turmut to gie 
un. But there, that Garge is nation dum- 
mel ; muggle-headed most allays. “Tis no 
business 0’ mine; but what’s maester can 
zee in un to keep un so long, or to let un 
go on ruinun the sheep, there, I dunno. 
But there’s volks as seems to trusts them 
as bellocks aboot the moust. And Garge 
is a main hand at bellocking and maunder- 
ing aboot. ‘Tis bloomy hot along this 
dowsty road—brings the het drops on my 
vorehead, and makes I main virsty, I know. 
But there’s a rare drop of strong beer to 
be got at the Ram at Dripford, thank God. { 
I wish I had a quart on un now, I know.” 4 

We halted now and then on the road to 
rest the flock, and to enable Renbe to re- ‘ 
fresh himself with his “nummet,” or noon- 
meat, as he termed his luncheon. He con- 
sumed with great relish his thick slices of 
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bread, with a wedge of strong smelling 
cheese prisoned between them. 

Dripford was a dull country town, that 
once in every year gave way to exceeding 
delirium. On its fair day it went stark 
mad, delivering over itself absolutely to 
sheep—and drink. Sheep poured over it 
and swarmed about it like an Egyptian 
plague of an amiable sort. Its every 
avenue was choked with flocks. You could 
not move for being wedged in with sheep— 
thigh deep in sheep. It was as though the 
skies had opened and rained sheep; as 
though the earth had gaped and vomited 
sheep. They overflowed the closely packed 
pens in the market-place; they surged up 
the steps of the church in a dense army as 
though about to carry that sacred edifice 
by assault; they charged at the town-hall 
and took possession of every passin the 
precinct, occupying shops, doorways, areas, 
every possible position, in the strongest 
force. Now and then a light division of 
lambs was to be seen hurrying along a side 
street, afflicted by a stampede or bent upon 
some obscure errand, making for the sub- 
urbs or the open country. The noise was 
deafening. The thwacking of sticks upon 
fat fleecy backs, the pitching of hurdles, 
the hoarse shouts of shepherds, the barking 
of dogs as they circled and leapt about, now 
bringing in deserters by the ear, now 
springing into the throng to scatter rauti- 
neers or bring the listless to attention, 
made up a bewildering and ceaseless turmoil. 
All means were tried to reduce the un- 
wieldy armies of timid and perturbed re- 
cruits to discipline, and convert them to 
something like close order. The shepherds 
were untiring in their efforts to accomplish 
this, and at last succeeded in their task 
fairly enongh. But their exertions were 
very great, and the language they employed, 
by way of fortifying their authority, was 
desperately bad. A prodigious consump- 
tion of strong beer from the taps of the 
Ram and other Dripford inns, followed upon 
these proceedings. 

But the sheep and the shepherds did not 
have it all tothemselves. The streets were 
thronged to excess with farmers, flock- 
masters, dealers, country gentlemen, visitors 
and sightseers of all kinds. The inns were 
all choke-full. The stalls were crowded 
with cattle: useful cobs, that had brought 
their agricultural owners from far and near, 
serviceable hacks, clever ponies, and sturdy 
hunters. The inn yards were full of vehicles 
of every description, from the yeoman’s 
cart to the phaetons of the more dashing 





“squire” farmers. The air was heavy 
and opaque with dust, the smell of sheep 
and cattle, the fumes of liquor and tobacco. 
Throngs of buyers and sellers—red of face, 
broad of back, and great of girth—jostled 
each other and argued and haggled and 
wrangled: now growing fiercely angry, 
now noisily jocose as they struck bargains 
and agreed upon terms, and then proceeded 
to celebrate the concluded negotiation in 
brimming glasses at the nearest tavern. All 
transactions were followed by prompt pay- 
ment in cash, and bundles of greasy notes 
quickly changed hands and were transferred 
from bulky pocket-books, like small port- 
manteaus, to similar receptacles, or from 
one breeches-pocket of vast capacity to 
another of like dimensions. And in ad- 
dition to the uproar of the main business 
of the fair was the supernumerary Babel 
usually generated by such occasions; the 
shouting swarm of pedlars, cheap-jacks, 
showmen, mountebanks, and _ itinerant 
traders and performers of every description- 

It was to me a most amazing scene. I 
had seen nothing like it before. I had 
scarcely believed that there were so many 
people in all the world as I now found 
congregated in Dripford. . 

After much difficulty and delay I had 
succeeded in stabling my pony at the 
King’s Head Inn, opposite the market-cross. 
I had lost sight of Reube and the flock, 
but I counted upon rejoining him presently. 
But it was not so easy to accomplish this 
as I had fancied. Ifthe sheep were much 
alike to one who was not their shepherd, 
it was certain that a strong family resem- 
blance prevailed also among the shepherds. 
It seemed safer to look out for the black O 
stamped upon the flanks of our lambs. But 
I could discover this nowhere. It was 
like searching for a particular wave in an 
ever-shifting ocean. 

I grew bewildered, and at last from the 
pressure of the crowd found myself stand- 
ing still, helplessly and despondently, in 
front of the King’s Head Inn, Suddenly 
a hand, rather a grimy hand, clutched my 
forearm. I turned and found myself face to 
face with my satyr, Lord Overbury ! 

I recognised him immediately. His hair 
was greyer, and his dress was perhaps more 
untidy and crumpled; otherwise he was 
little changed. 

“1 know you, my lad. I’ve seen you some- 
where,” he said, and he fixed his protuding, 
bloodshot eyes upon me, and stared into 
my face. “But [ can’t think of your 
name,” he continued with an oath. 
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“ I’m Duke Nightingale, my lord.” 

Still he stared at me. 

“ From the Down Farm, Purrington ?” 
he said after a pause, as though he had been 
trying to collect his thoughts. “To be 
sure; I remember now, of course. You 
came to see me at the hall once. How 
you’ve grown! Yet I should have known 
you anywhere. You’ve a strange look of 
your mother. Something about the eyes, I 
think. But you’re not a patch upon her for 
good looks. Twenty years ago there wasn’t 
a handsomer girl in this county than Mil- 
dred Orme. And to think that you’re her 
son! Time flies! Come and have some- 
thing to drink.”’ 

He drew me into the King’s Head, push- 
ing his way through the thronged passage 
in the most unceremonious fashion. 





AN AUTHOR'S PETS. 


Dumas the Elder, as an earnest worker, 
was fond (at proper times) of solitude— 
but not ofa solitary solitude. His terres- 


trial paradise and his work-rooms must 
have a goodly company of birds and beasts ; 
for he adored animals. Servants, being 
part of one’s own individuality, hardly 


count as society; his negro lad, Alexis, 
spoiled and lazy, might be taken as belong- 
ing to either one or the other. 

Dumas’s animals came into his posses- 
sion in all sorts of ways, the which to 
relate would be too long. Like Adam, he 
fitted them all with names. He had three 
monkeys; one called after a celebrated 
translator, the other after an illustrious 
novelist; the third, a female ape, repre- 
sented an actress then at the zenith of her 
popularity. French jurists hold that “la 


vie privée doit étre murée,” private life | 


ought to be enclosed with a wall; the 
exact sobriquets cannot therefore be given, 
being founded either on personal resem- 
blance or the details of personal history. We 
will call the translator Potich, the novelist 
the Last of the Laidmanoirs, and the lady 
ape Mademoiselle Desgarcins. 


All journeys, long or short, are certain | at the Rue de Vaugirard. Those were his 
to afford two pleasures—the pleasure of | limits; he never went an inch farther. 


starting, and the pleasure of getting home 
again. The pleasure of the journey itself 
is much more precarious. 

Dumas had returned from a fatiguing 
journey. His old friends, the furniture, 
gave him a welcome which he repaid with 
smiles, 
fireplace, displayed an unwonted occupant. 


But an easy-chair, close to the | 


The seat was filled with a large white muff, 
whose purring announced it to be a cat. 

“* Madame Lamarque !’’—she was cook— 
“ Madame Lamarque !” 

“TI was aware that monsieur had ar- 
rived,” she said, “ but I was in the middle 
of a white sauce; and monsieur, who is a 
cook himself, knows how easily these blan- 
quettes turn. I ought also to introduce 
our little foundling, I was sure monsieur 
would consent to adopt him.” 

“ And where did you find the foundling, 
Madame Lamarque ?” 

“In the cellar, crying ‘Miaou, miaou!’ 
exactly like a deserted child. What name 
will monsieur please to give him ?” 

“ Mysouff the Second, if that suits you. 
Only, Madame Lamarque, pray take good 
care that he don’t eat my Java sparrows, 
my widow-birds, and my turtle-doves, and 
all the rest.” 

“ No fear of that; he’s as innocent as a 
lamb, a vegetarian, in fact, preferring bread 
and milk to cat’s-meat. But with mon- 
sieur’s leave, what does Mysouff mean ? 
Is it a cat’s name, like Puss or Minet ?” 

“ Certainly ; to make Mysouff the Second, 
| there must have been a Mysouff the First.” 
| And Dumas fell into a fit of musing which 
| Madame Lamarque did not choose to 
disturb. 
| The mention of that name Mysouff had 

carried his thoughts back full fifteen years. 
| His mother was at that time living. He 
| had still the happiness to be scolded, now 
| and then, by a mother. He filled a clerk’s 
| place, under the Duc d’Orleans (Louis 
Philippe) which brought him in fifteen 
| hundred franes a year, and occupied his 
| time from ten till five. They lived in the 
Rue de l'Ouest, and they had a cat, called 
Mysouff, which ought to have been a dog. 

Every morning, Dumas left home at 
' half-past nine—it was half an hour’s walk | 
| from the Rue de l’Ouest to the office in the 
| Rue St. Honoré, No. 216—and every after- | 
/noon he returned home at half-past five. 
| Every morning Mysouff accompanied his 
| master as far as the Rue de Vaugirard ; and 
| every afternoon he went and waited for him 





As 
soon as he caught sight of his master, he | 
_swept the pavement with his tail; at his 
| nearer approach, he rose on all-fours, with | 
arching back and tail erect. When Dumas 

| set foot in the Rue de l’Ouest, the cat 
jumped to his knees as a dog would have 
done ; then, turning round every ten paces, 
ihe led the way to the house. At twenty 
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paces from the house, he set off at a gallop, 
and two seconds afterwards, the expectant 
mother appeared at the door. 

The most curious circumstance was, that 
whenever by chance any temptation caused 
Dumas to neglect his mother’s dinner hour, 
it was useless for her to open the door; 
Mysouff would not stir from his cushion. 
But on the days when Dumas was a punc- 
tual good boy, if she forgot to open the 
door, Mysouff scratched it till she let him 
out. Consequently, she called Mysouff her 
barometer; it was Set Fair when Dumas 
came home to dinner, Rain or Wind when 
he was absent. 


There was a garden party of four or five 
intimates, comprising Maquet the romance- 
writer, Giraud the painter, and Alexandre 
Dumas the son. Alexis, the spoiled and 
lazy African, had condescended to bring a 
tray with three or four glasses, a bottle of 
Chablis, and a bottle of soda-water. 

“Tiens,” said Alexandre, “I have an 
idea.” 

“What may it be?” 

“To make Mademoiselle Desgarcins un- 
cork the soda-water.” 

And, without waiting for leave to be 
given, he laid the bottle on the floor of the 
monkey’s cage, in the position of a cannon 
resting on its carriage. “Curious as an 
ape,” the saying goes. No sooner was the 
cage-door shut, than its three occupants, 
headed by the lady, sat in committee on 
the bottle. She immediately comprehended 
that the clue to the secret lay in the four 
strings that crossed the cork. She tugged 
at them with her fingers. Fingers failing, 
she tried her teeth, and in a few minutes 
had bitten through the two uppermost 
strings. To get at the other two, Potich 
and the Last of the Laidmanoirs adroitly 
turned the bottle half round. The third 
string cut, she attacked the fourth. As 
the operation advanced, its interest in- 
creased. The spectators watched the ap- 
proaching dénoument quite as attentively 
as the actors. 

At last came the terrible detonation. Ma- 
demoiselle Desgarcins was knocked heels- 
over-head and drenched with effervescent 
water, whilst Potich and the Last of the 
Laidmanoirs bounded to the ceiling and 
clung to it with piercing screams. The tragi- 
comic parody of human emotions was too 
laughable to be believed without being seen. 

“I give up my share of soda-water,” 
cricd Alexandre, “to let Mademoiselle 
Dexgarcins open a second bottle.” 


amusement, 





Mademoiselle picked herself up, shook 
herself, and joined her companions aloft, 
where they hung by their tails like chan- 
deliers, sending forth unearthly sounds. 

“The dear boy fancies he’ll catch them 

in!” said Giraud. 

“Ma foi!” said Maquet; “I shouldn’t 
be surprised. Curiosity, with them, is still 
stronger than fear.” 

“ They !”’ chimed in Michel the gardener, 
who considered Dumas’s collection of ani- 
mals as kept for his (Michel’s) own private 
“They! They are as obsti- 
nate as mules, and will uncork as many 
bottles of soda-water as you like to give 
them. Monsieur knows how they are 
caught in their own country ?” 

* No, Michel.” 

“ Monsieur doesn’t know that!” ex- 
claimed Michel, pitying his master’s igno- 
rance. “At least, monsieur knows they 
are very fond of maize. Well, the negroes 
put maize into a bottle whose neck is just 
large enough to admit a monkey’s empty 
hand. The monkey clutches a handful of | 
maize, and, sooner than drop it, lets itself 
be caught.” 

“Tt is a consolation, Michel, that if our 
monkeys escape, you know how to catch 
them.” 

“ Monsieur may make himself easy as to 
that. Alexis, another soda-water.”’ 

Truth compels the avowal that a second 
and even a third experiment were tried, 
with exactly the same results, to Michel’s 
glorification. Alexandre wanted to con- 
tinue it further, but Dumas observed that 
poor Mademoiselle Desgarcins had a swollen 
nose, bleeding gums, and eyes starting out 
of her head. 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Alexandre. “ You 
are thinking of your soda-water. I assure 
you, messieurs, that my father, whom every- 
body takes for a prodigal, is the most miserly 
man existing on earth.” 


After having done pen-work till three 
in the morning, Dumas was still in bed at 
eight. The door opened, and Michel’s head 
entered, in a visible state of agitation. 

‘“‘ Here’s a mess, monsieur!”” he abruptly 
exclaimed. ‘I don’t know how they ma- 
naged it, but the monkeys have made a 
hole in their cage big enough to let them 
out.” 

“Very well, Michel; the remedy is easy. 
You have only to buy a little maize, and 
put it into narrow-necked bottles.” 

“Ah! Yes; monsieur may laugh, but 
he won’t lang when he hears the rest.” 
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ae rT Dieu, Michel! what has hap- 

ed f ” 

“They have opened the aviary J 

“And the birds have flown away. All 
the better for them.” 

“What has happened, monsieur, is, that 
your six pairs of doves, your fourteen 
quails, all your rice-birds, Java sparrows, 
widow-birds, Virginian nightingales, all— 
all are killed or eaten.” 

“ But, Michel, monkeys don’t eat birds.” 

“No; but they fetched a companion who 
did—Mysonff. It is a veritable massacre. 
Only come and see.” 

It was a sight indeed. Potich dangling 
gracefully from the branch of a maple ; the 
Last of the Laidmanoirs practising gym- 
nastics on the greenhouse door; Made- 
moiselle Desgarcins, still in the aviary, 
bounding from east to west, and from north 
to south. The trio were recaptured with- 
out employing maize-bottles, but not with- 
out considerable and spiteful resistance. 

Mysonuff was easily caught. They had 
only to shut the aviary-door, and the cul- 

rit was in the hands of justice. What 
should be his punishment? Michel, in- 


censed at the loss of his pets, was for shoot- 
ing the murderer on the spot; Dumas op- 


posed the summary execution, deferring 
sentence till the following Sunday, when 
his usual visitors would forma jury. The 
criminal would be left meanwhile on the 
theatre of crime, on bread and water, under 
lock and key. On Sunday his feline avicide 
monomania being admitted as an attenuat- 
ing circumstance, he was condemned to the 
mitigated penalty of five years’ imprison- 
ment (without hard labour) in monkey’s 
company. Political events, however, came 
to his relief. 

The Revolution of February broke out 
—the fifteenth or sixteenth change of go- 
vernment which Dumas the Elder had 
lived to witness. During revolutions 
money comes slowly in, and slips quickly 
out. Instead of working at literature, 
Dumas started a journal, Le Mois, and 
wrote for another, La Liberté. The two 
brought him in thirty-one francs per day, 
but by his Théatre Historique he was daily 
out of pocket one, two, and sometimes five 
hundred francs. His only chance was that 
the partisans of Barbés, Blanqui, and 
Ledru-Rollin, whom he attacked without 
mercy in his papers, would, by the applica- 
tion of stick or stone, at once put an end 
to his writings and his wants. 

Meanwhile he must reform his establish- 
ment. His three horses and his two car- 


riages were sold—as always happens in 
troubled times—for the quarter of what 
they had cost him. Mysouff was treated like 
a political prisoner, that is, simply set at 
liberty, and turned adrift to seek his fortune. 
Mademoiselle Desgarcins and Company 
were presented to the Jardin des Plantes. 
Dumas lost a home, but his apes gained a 
palace. After revolutions it sometimes 
happens that monkeys are lodged like 
princes, while princes Lows to take up with 
monkeys’ lodgings—unless the princes have 
frightened all Europe, in which case they 
are lodged like lions. 

For the life and adventures of the cun- 
ning dog Pritchard, the ferocious brute 
Mouton, the vulture Diogenes, and how 
the grateful blackamoor, clad in the pick 
of his patron’s wardrobe, discovered that 
revolutions abolished servants, see His- 
toire de Mes Bétes, which might bear 
translation, as well as embellishment by 
spirited woodcuts. 





CLAN TARTANS AND PLAIDS. 


Wuen we read about the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, the four or five Highland regiments 
in the infantry of the Line, and the London 
Scottish Volunteer Rifles, we in South Bri- 
tain have a somewhat confused notion of the 
dress of the men composing these trusty 
corps. We picture to curselves kilts, plaids, 
and tartans; not quite knowing whether a 
kilt is a tartan, nor whether a plaid is a 
pattern or a garment. The truth is, there 
has been very little popular treatment of this 
subject. Books, such as Logan’s and So- 
bieski Stuart’s, full of engravings repre- 
senting the shapes, colours, and patterns 
of real Highland garments, are so bulky 
and costly, that few save wealthy persons 
ever get a sight of them; while an English 
tourist, taking his autumnal peep at the 
lochs and braes, innocently imagines that he 
knows a good deal about plaids and tartans, 
and brings his innocence home with him. 

The first error to dismiss is, that a plaid 
is a tartan, a tartan a plaid. We might as 
well say that a velvet is the same thing as 
a mantle, or a chintz as a gown, ora silk 
plush as a hat. A plaid is a garment; 
whereas a tartan is a pattern or distribu- 
tion of colours. No Scottish clan has any 
particular shape of plaid, by which it can al- 
ways be distinguished from others; whereas 
every clan has its tartan, the colours and 





patterns of which it carefully preserves, 


| and the history of which is bound up with 
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traditions of the old days of clan strife and 
heroism. 

These tartans are remarkable in them- 
selves, irrespective of their history and 
traditions. They show how 1ultitudinous 
are the patterns that may be produced by 
two or three colours, when arranged in 
stripes and cross-bars. Artists of acknow- 
ledged taste have frankly expressed their 
admiration of some of these patterns, for 
the well-balanced proportions of two or 
three colours, and of two shades or depths 
of one colour—despite the fact that there 
can be no “curves of beauty” in a pattern 
of stripes and checks. Red and green are 
the two colours chiefly adopted; and it is 
generally observable that the brighter of 
two colours or tints, or the brightest of 
three, occupies a larger space than the 
darker, and gives a characteristic tone to 
the whole. No reason is assignable for the 
choice of pattern in the first instance; but 
when once recognised by a particular clan, 
an esprit de corps throws a halo around it. 

How many of these clans there may be, 
does not seem to be definitively settled. 
Stuart names a much larger number than 
Logan ; including many Lowland clans and 
Border families. And herein may possibly 
be the main cause of difference; for many 
of the Lowlanders and the Borderers, sepa- 
‘rated from England only by the Cheviot 
Hills, laid aside their characteristic garb 
much earlier than the veritable High- 
landers. Generally speaking, there is some- 
thing in the look of the name which de- 
notes to which class a clan belongs. All the 
Macs are Highland, or at any rate spring 
from the Gaelic stock. How many varieties 
there are of them we need not tell; for as 
Scots very much like to come to London, 
we shall find all the clans represented in 
the Post Office Directory. But the original 
Gaelic has been a good deal knocked about 
in putting it into English form. For in- 
stance, Mhic Dhughil looks far more clan- 
like than Macdougal, Mhic Donnil nan 
Eillean than Macdonald of the Isles, Mhic 
Dhubhich than Macduff, Mhic Griogaraick 
than Macgregor, Mhic Labhrainn than 
Maclaren. Many names without the prefix 
Mac, M°, or M‘, are, however, quite as 
Gaelic as the rest, such as Matheson, Mur- 
ray, Chisholm, Farquharson, Sinclair, Ross, 
Gordon, Fraser, Grant, Cumins or Cum- 
mings, Stuart or Stewart, &c. Altogether, 
Sobieski Stuart gives the names, and beau- 
tifully represents the coloured tartans, of 
forty-two Highland clans and thirty-nine 
Lowland and Border clans. He knew 
his subject well; he claimed to be (and 





his claim was admitted to have some 
validity) the lineal descendant of the royal 
Stuarts of Scotland; and he wrote ad- 
miringly of the old days up in the north. 
Much curious discussion has taken place 
concerning the origin of tartan, the name 
and the thing. The best authorities agree 
that, in the first instance, the name denoted |, 
neither a garment nor a pattern, but a 
material, a twilled stuff alike on both sides. || 
There were two kinds: the one hard and 
dull like shalloon, the other soft and elastic. | 
The harder kind was used for kilts, jackets, | 
and light summer mantles; the softer for | 
winter plaids, hose, and trews. In the | 
Lowlands, caddis is one of the names for || 
the softer variety of tartan. There are two 
names for tartan in Gaelic — the one 
simply denoting diced or checkered; the 
other signifying battle-colour or battle- 
pattern. These two names throw light on 
the real meaning; seeing that they reveal 
at once the cross-bar nature of the woven 
pattern, and the clannish feeling which was 
associated with it. There is abundant 
evidence, moreover, that irrespective of 
clanship, the word tartan, or an equivalent 
to it, was known in other countries besides 
Scotland. Tartane, tartian, teartane, tire- 
tyen, tyretane—all are to be met with in | 
old English, French, and German books; 
and etymologists have amused themselves 
with speculating on the possible deriva- 
tion either from Tyre or from Tartary. 
Many facts support the view above stated, 
that tartan originally denoted rather the 
textile material itself, than any particular 
pattern or colour given to it in the loom. 
In a manuscript about three centuries and a 
half old, an English inventory of household 
furniture speaks of two altar curtains “ of 
changeable tartian.” Stuart supposes that 
“changeable” here means the same thing 
as ladies now denote by the name “ shot ;” 
the cross-threads or weft of a shot silk are 
of a different colour from the long threads 
or warp; and the play of tints resulting 
from the appearance of the material from 
different points of view may not unsuitably 
be called changeable. The textile material 
said to have been changeable, the tartain 
or tartian, is supposed to have been (in 
one variety at any rate) a kind of serge, 
shalloon, or linsey-wolsey, varying consider- 
ably in fineness, but always more resembling 
a stuff than a napped cloth: A modern 
Scotch tartan bears a closer resemblance to 
shalloon than to any other familiar English 
material ; but it might still be a tartan, if 
much finer and richer in material. The 
caddis, the soft variety of tartan (etymo- 
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logists ask, is this from Cadiz ?) was much 
used in England in the Middle Ages in 
silk and other rich materials. 

Striped and checked patterns, such as 
characterise all clan tartans, are in favour 
in many widely-separated regions. The 
Don Cossacks and the Circassians know 
them well. A foreign ambassador, familiar 
with the tribes of south-eastern Europe, 
was once atthe Caledonian Ball in London, 
and was struck with the resemblance be- 
tween the tartans worn by the guests and 
those to be met with in some of the Russian 
and Turkish provinces. Tartan was the 
material, and parti-coloured checks and 
stripes were the pattern, in the clannish 
days of Scotland; but it cannot be deter- 
mined whether or when they were directly 
borrowed from any other country. Stuart 
has succeeded in identifying the fashion as 
a Scottish one for eleven hundred years; 
seeing that he finds the Gaelic name for a 
parti-coloured tartan plaid or mantle in a 
Gaelic manuscript of the eighth century. 

The ladies of the clans, in early days, 
are believed to have devised the patterns; 
and samples of these patterns were care- 
fully preserved, to be lent to the webster 
or weaver when a supply of tartan cloth 
was needed. The special clan tartan was in- 
sisted on only on ceremonial and warlike 
occasions; in the ordinary avocations of 
daily life the humbler retainers wore pretty 
much what they liked. In the Vestiarium 
Scoticum, a manuscript three or four cen- 
turies old, minute instructions are given 
concerning the distribution of the stripes, 
checkers, and colours. The lighter of the 
two colours is to be “‘fresche and brigcht as 
may be, y‘ so the twa sall scheme the 
mair openlye, and be y® better kennit afar 
off and in battayl and ither arrayes; ilk 
manne or companye to be weil and clearly 
knawen of hys freindis or hys athuersaryes 
of quhat pairtie or house he apperteinethe.”’ 

A terrible blow to clan tartans, and to 
the Highland costume generally, was given 
after the rebellion of "forty-five. In these 
more sober days of the nineteenth century 
the costume is still admired by those who 
know it best. Logan enthusiastically says : 
“In the various modes of its arrangement 
this is undeniably the most picturesque and 
original costume in Europe, partaking of 
the graceful flow of Oriental drapery with 
more than the advantage of European 
attire, and which can be used in great 
plainness, but is susceptible of being carried 
to the highest enrichment. It is, indeed, 
more usually considered as a military uni- 
form than a civil costume, and its admirable 





adaptation for the fatigues and hardships 
of war is incontrovertibly admitted; while 
it is certainly the best adapted for the 
country and the laborious avocations of the 
inhabitants.” It was against this costume, 
so thoroughly nationalised, that an Act of 
Parliament was hurled in1746. The Eng- 
lish government, desirous of crushing out 
the last remains of the rebellion, deter- 
mined to attack the clan costume which 
had helped to keep alive the enthusiasm of 
the Highlanders. The statute ordained 
that, from and after a particular day, “ No 
man or boy within that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, other than such as 
shall be employed as officers and soldiers 
in his majesty’s forces, shall, on any pre- 
tence whatever, wear or put on the clothes 
commonly called Highland; that is to say, 
the plaid, philibeg, kilt, trows, shoulder 
belts, or any part whatsoever of what pecu- 
liarly belong to the Highland garb; and 
that no tartan or parti-coloured plaid or 
stuff shall be used for great-coats or for 
upper coats.” The penalty for breaking 
this law was six months’ imprisonment for 
a first offence, seven years’ transportation 
for a second. Years rolled on, but the 
Scotch never reconciled themselves to this 
unworthy interference with their national 
habits. More than thirty years later Pro- 
fessor Forbes, of Culloden, remonstrated 
against it, and assigned as one of the 
reasons that the dress enabled the Scotch 
to bear the inclemency of the weather. 
Southrons are apt to regard the High- 
land costume as a cold one; not so Forbes: 
“The statistics of our armies afford abun- 
dant proof of the truth of this assertion. 
They show that in the intense cold during 
campaigns in Holland the Highlanders 
suffered incomparably less than others; and 
the kilt being bound tightly round the 
loins, advantages in a rapid and protracted 
march have been witnessed in the retreat 
of Corunna and elsewhere.” He went on 
to argue: “ A great advantage of this dress 
is its lightness, the limbs being left at per- 
fect freedom: thus enabling the inhabitant 
of a mountainous region to pursue with 
facility his laborious avocations, ascend the 
mountains, traverse the glens, and bound 
over the bogs with agility. In the army, 
this national uniform keeps alive, in sur- 
prising degree, the esprit de corps; and 
the tartan being, as it were, a Highlander’s 
coat armour, he is especially careful that it 
shall in no wise be dishonoured.’’ The ob- 
noxious statute was repealed in 1782, on 
the motion of the Duke of Montrose. 
Through a curious train of circumstances, 
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however, the real Highland tartan did not 
recover from the discouragement which the 
statute had inflicted on it; the small pat- 
tern grey check took its place to a very 
large extent. The grey plaid, in fact; and 
herein we see the origin of the mistake so 
often made in England, of confounding a 
plaid with a tartan. A plaid is really a 
broad, unformed, unsewn, and unkemmed 
piece of cloth, equivalent to what in many 
countries would be called a rug or blanket. 
In former times a Scotch plaid had nearly 
always a tartan pattern, which was retained 
by the clan in the same way as the pattern 
of some other parts of the dress. Its colour 
was denoted by that of its grornd or prin- 
cipal portion. Thus there were the Mac- 
kenzie and Macdonald green plaids, the 
Macgregor and the Fraser red plaids, the 
Cluny and the Buchanan white plaids, and 
so on. An entry in an old Scotch house- 
hold book, concerning “wemenis quhite 
plaidis,” related to women’s plaids or 
wrappers having a tartan pattern with a 
white ground. After the passing of the 
Act of 1746, the Scotch peasants did not 
well know what to wear; so they adopted 
the grey maud, wrapper, or plaid, which 
was customarily worn by the shepherds of 
the Border. It was cheap and durable, 
and more like their old favourite tartan 
than any plain cloth could be. Once esta- 
blished, it has never since gone out of 
fashion. ‘“ When the prohibition against 
tartan was removed,” says Stuart, “the 
elements for its restoration no longer re- 
mained; poverty and disuse had extin- 
guished the national manufacture, quenched 
the spirit of the people, and changed their 
habits and their recollections. The public 
looms (as distinguished from those kept by 
home weavers), where alone the tartan was 
fabricated, supplied only a fine, expensive, 
and undesirable material— unsuitable to 
labour, inadequate to defence, and inacces- 
sible in price.” Another consequence 
showed itself in a singular way. When 
Lowland and English sportsmen began to 
make their annual visits to the Highlands, 
they soon adopted the shepherd’s grey 
plaid—“ some for economy; some because 
they observed that its aerial tint indulged 
their indolence and incapacity in stalking, 
by enabling them to approach deer with 
less danger of discovery, when too idle to 
walk round a hill, or too delicate to wade 
in a burn; and many because in their igno- 
rance they believed the grey check of the 
shepherds to be an original Highland gar- 
ment, and that in wearing it they displayed 





@ national spirit, and maintained a charac- 
teristic of the clans.’’ A very fair hit this, 
coming from a Highlander to the Borderers 
and the English. 

Thus it is, then. A plaid and a tartan 
have very different meanings. The one is 
the name of a garment, without reference 
to the material or colour of the cloth; the 
other is the name of a parti-coloured pat- 
tern, without much reference to the kind 
of cloth, and with none at all to the shape 
of the garment. When a lady talks about 
her plaid silk, or a servant-girl about her 
plaid ribbon, she unconsciousiy uses the 
wrong word—an error due, just in the 
same degree, to shopkeepers who announce 
their splendid stock of plaid silks at (of 
course) unprecedentedly low prices. A 
tartan silk or ribbon would have a mean- 
ing; a plaid silk or ribbon has none. When 
the Border maud superseded the clan 
mantle, it was a change in shape of gar- 
ment; but when, at the same time and 
from the same reason, the grey check 
superseded the parti-coloured tartan, it was 
a change of colour and pattern. 

All the clan tartans—Highland, Low- 
land, and Border—are still kept up; but 
their adoption is limited in extent. Meet 
an Argyll, a Sutherland, a Breadalbane, a 
Buccleuch in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, and you find him in plain English 
attire; but when, on ceremonial or festive 
occasions, the heads of the great Scottish 
houses wish to remember, and to impress 
upon the memory of others, that they are 
the living representatives of the clans 
Macgregor, Scott, Gordon, Lenox, Mac- 
kintosh, Cluny, Farquharson, Cameron, &c., 
then they know how to make a display of 
the tartans which were in old days as dis- 
tinctive of the clans as armorial bearings 
were of the English barons. No real Scot 
need remain ignorant of the tartan of his 
clan, supposing his name to be in any sense 
of clannish origin ; the pattern and colours 
have been faithfully depicted and printed 
by Scotsmen who knew what they were 
about. 





AT THE JUNE-TIDE. 
Tue rose-lands gleam, with blooms of creamy-snow, 
With scarlet, crimson, amber sovereignty, 
Of Juno’s flower; and from the river-meads, 
The fragrant incense of the new-mown swathes, 
Is berne upon the breeze. The sun-tanned maid, 
Resting awhile upon her well-used rake, 
Surveys us, as our oars all leisurely, 
Impel our wherry by. Hist! from yon clump 
Of hawthorns, and of leafy chestnut- trees, 
There sounds the tocsin of the summer time, 
The cuckoo’s blithesome note. 
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Balmy the air, 

Cloudless the sky, save where in sea of blue, 
Some fleecy islet shows; soft ripples stir 
The face of silvery Thames, and from the eyots 
The murmurous willows droop their tresses down, 
To meet its glassy surface. ‘lhe white swans 
Float listlessly, and from the distant weir, 

|| The soothing plash of falling water sounds 
Its dreamy music. As our wherry drifts, 
Lazily ’neath the hanging alder-boughs, 

| With her trim-flannelled crew—now and again 

A peal of girlish laughter echoes forth, 

Answered by manlier tones, till on ahead 

The brawny lock-man hails our joyous band, 

And oars must be resumed. Ah! dreaming-time, 

Ah! happy, youthful, fleeting dreaming-time, 

Of love, of sunshine, and of roses—June! 





FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
| THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


| Tus regiment, one of the oldest in the 
| service, has had its full share of hard 
knocks since the time that Cromwell 
formed it for General Monk in 1650, by 
| drafting off five companies from Fenwick’s 
regiment and five from that of Sir Arthur 
| Haslerig, the leader of those celebrated iron- 
_ lads who bore down the Cavaliers at Edge- 
| hill. Monk’s Puritan regiment of foot took 
its name from the Border town where the 
general of the Restoration fixed his head- 
quarters. 

It seems early to have acquired a name 
| for bravery, good conduct, and discipline. 
Gumble, Monk’s chaplain, says of it: 
“This town hath given title to a small 
company of men whom God made the in- 
straments of great things, and, though 
poor, yet honest as ever corrupt nature 
produced into the world, by the no dis- 
honourable name of Coldstreams.”” Bishop 
Burnet, speaking of the Coldstreams, re- 
marks: “I remember well of these regi- 
ments coming to Aberdeen. There was an 
order and discipline, and a face of gravity 
and piety amongst them, that amazed all 
people.” Monk’s sober regiment led the 
attack at Dunbar against Tower’s regi- 
ment, which would not give ground till 
one of the Coldstream sergeants had killed 
the Scottish colonel. With a shout of the 
“Lord of Hosts !’”” Cromwell then charged 
and broke up the too confident enemy— 
ten thousand prisoners were taken, with 
thirty guns and two hundred colours. 
While the “crowning mercy,” Worcester, 
was being fought, Monk took Stirling and 
Dumbarton castles, and made all smooth in 
Scotland. 

At the Restoration, mainly brought 
about by Monk, that general headed his regi- 
ment at the king’s triumphal entry into Lon- 
don. When the disbanding of the old Crom- 














wellian army came, Monk’s regiment, at 
the request of Clarendon, was not broken 
up. The Coldstreams became guards of 
the king’s person, and they seem to have 
fought against our stubborn enemies the 
Dutch in some of Monk’s naval engage- 
ments. Ata review in Hyde Park, May, 
1669, the Coldstreams, or Second Regi- 
ment of Guards, are described as carrying 
a green standard, on which were six white 
balls and a red cross—the fourteen com- 
panies of eighty men wearing red jackets 
with green facings, the pikemen green 
jackets faced with red. At Monk’s stately 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, 1670, the 
Coldstreams were prominent in the long 
procession that wound its slow length from 
Somerset House to the old church of the 
Confessor. In 1677, Charles increased the 
regiment by forty-eight men, and several 
battalions served in Flanders against the 
French. In 1680, the newspapers of the 
day tell us that the queen dowager left 
Somerset House, which had been her re- 
sidence, “his majesty intending to quarter 
two regiments in Somerset House, and that 
place in the Savoy, where one regiment is 
now quartered, is to be turned intoan hos- 
pital for lame and sick soldiers, and his 
majesty’s house at Greenwich is to be con- 
verted to the same use. His majesty, in 
pursuance of the late Act of Parlia- 
ment, whereby the subjects of this king- 
dom are not to be charged with the quar- 
tering of soldiers, has lately ordered the 
fitting up the Savoy in the Strand for a 
regiment of foot soldiers; and it is de- 
signed that stables shall be built for the 
horse in Leicester Fields and Hyde Park 
upon that account.” The regiment soon 
afterwards occupied the Mews (the site of 
the National Gallery). 

At the end of this reign, the regiment 
wore red coats lined with green, red 
stockings, red breeches, and white sashes 
fringed with green, the grenadiers having 
high conical caps lined and _ tasselled 
with green; on their flag was a St. 
George’s cross bordered with white ina 
blue field. The captains had gold-co- 
loured corselets, the lieutenants black 
studded with gold, the ensigns corselets of 
silver. At James’s coronation, the private 
soldiers wore black hats turned up with 
gold galloon and tufted with red ribbons ; 
the pikemen white worsted sashes fringed 
with red. A battalion of the Coldstreams 
did good work at Sedgemoor soon after, 
and helped to mow down the rough Mendip 
miners who had joined Monmouth in his 
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rash rebellion. Our dragoons had carried 
bayonets since 1672 ; but it is not till 1686 
that we find bayonets issued to the Cold- 
streams. The regiment then seem to 
have worn red coats lined with blue, blue 
breeches, and white stockings. 

When the Prince of Orange and his 
Dutch troopers arrived in London, he 
issued orders for all James’s forces to 
march out, except the Coldstreams—Lord 
Craven’s regiment. That fine old soldier, 
Craven, who in early life had fought for 
Gustavus Adolphus, would not at first give 
up his post at Whitehall to the Dutch 
Guards, saying he would rather be cut to 
pieces than yield to them; but James per- 
suaded him to comply, as the Dutch began 
to handle their muskets. "When the Cold- 
streams, not long after, received orders in 
Moorfields to march to Rochester, they were 
mutinous, and many of them threw down 
their arms. 

The Coldstreams had their work soon 
cut out for them in Flanders, where so 
many of our brave Uncle Tobys and Cor- 
poral Trims left their bones to whiten. The 
wars of William of Orange with the ambi- 
tious Louis Quatorze supplied ample work 
to their resolute bayonets. That staunch 
old veteran, Lord Craven, was now de- 
prived of the coloneley (a disgrace that 
nearly broke the old man’s heart), and the 
regiment was handed over to one of the 
Talmashes. In 1688, the Coldstreams 
helped to save Walcourt from the French, 
two thousand of whom were killed and 
wounded, their Guards being almost anni- 
hilated. In 1691, on the eve of an expected 
' battle, the lieutenants of the Coldstream 
Guards were given the rank of captains, 
the captains from King James’s time having 
always ranked as lieutenant-colonels. In 
the battle of Steenkirk (1692), after 
William’s unsuccessful attempt to save 
Namur and surprise Mons, a battalion of 
the Coldstreams wasengaged. The battle, 
in which there was a good deal of hard 
fighting and some furious charges to re- 
pulse, ended with one of William’s sullen 
and successful retreats. It has been sup- 
posed that pikes were laid aside by our foot 
regiments after this battle, but Colonel 
Mackinnon, in his history of the Cold- 
stream Guards, has shown by an official 
letter, dated Whitehall, 1702, that pikes 
were in use up to that date. Matchlocks 
were discontinued by the Coldstreams in 
1683. Bayonets became general (they 
were first used by the grenadier companies 
only) during the Spanish war in 1706. 





At the battle of Landen, 1693, King | 
William led the Coldstreams to hot places, } 
where they certainly had their share of | 
French bullets. The fight was first for | 
the village of Neerwinden, then for the 
village of Neerlanden. The French, some | 
thirty thousand stronger than the English, | 
eventually broke through our long line of 
breastworks, and carried Neerwinden, the 
Elector of Bavaria retreating across the 
river Geete. The artillery got jammed in 
the passes, and many soldiers were drowned. | 
“ However,” says D’ Auvergne, chaplain of 
theThird Regiment of Guards, “the French | 
did not come in upon easy terms; their 
first troop of Life Guards, of which Luxem. 
bourg was colonel, lost their standard, 
which was taken by a soldier of the Cold. 
stream Guards (Talmash’s). The Fusiliers 
suffered very much in this action.” “The 
King of England,” says one of his bio- 
graphers, “in the day of danger showed 
himself, as he had always done, a brave 
and gallant man, and it was only the 
wonderful providence of God that preserved 
one who exposed himself so much.” “The 
king,” says D’Auvergne, “ narrowly missed 
three musket shots; one through his periwig, 
which made him deaf for awhile; another 
through the sleeve of his coat, which did no 
harm ; the third carried off the knot of his 
scarf, and left a small contusion on his side.” 
This victory, however, crippled the French, 
who lost fifteen thousand to our ten 
thousand. Two Coldstream officers were | 
killed in this tough fight, and many | 
were wounded by both sword and bullet. | 
In 1694, Lieutenant-General Talmash died | 
at Plymouth of wounds he had received | 
when effecting a descent at Camaret Bay, | 
on the French coast, in 1691. | 

In 1695, the Coldstreams suffered severely | 
at the siege of Namur. and especially in | 
attacking the lines and covered ways which 
the French had constructed to cover their | 
works near the hill of Bouge, and they | 
joined in the great attack when the brave | 
Cutts was wounded, and a lodgment, a | 
mile long, was made along the covered way | 
at the sacrifice of fourteen hundred killed 
and wounded. :' 

In 1702, Queen Anne being still deter- || 


} 

| 

| 
mined to lower the pride and clip the claws || 
of our old enemy Louis Quatorze, and to | 
carry on the war both in Spain and Holland, 
six companies of Coldstreams were sent over 
to Spain with the Duke of Ormond in Sir 


George Rooke’ssquadron. The expedition 
blew up forts at Cadiz, and took nine 
men-of-war (French and Spanish), and five 
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galleons full of gold, vanilla, and cochineal 
in the harbour of Vigo, where we forced 
the boom, and then helped to raise the 
| siege of Gibraltar. The Coldstreams also 
| helped Swift’s friend, the chivalrous Lord 
| Peterborough, to take Barcelona. The 
English troops were kept so short of money 
| by the king, whom they had all but restored 
to the throne, that the soldiers for many 
| weeks subsisted on eighteenpence a week, 
and the officers were obliged to pawn their 
scarves and accoutrements. Barcelona was 
soon afterwards again besieged by the 
French. In the capture of the fort of 
Monjuich, Lord Donegall was shot through 
the heart, after having cut down five of his 
assailants. On the arrival of the English 
' and Dutch fleets, the French retreated, 
| leaving behind them two hundred brass 
cannon. Inthe march from Valencia to 
| Madrid, as described by Captain Carleton, 
whose memoirs Swift edited, a curious in- 
stance of Spanish cruelty is related, which 
we give in the captain’s own words: 
“Captain Atkins of the Coldstream 


| Guards (August, 1706), marching in order 

to join the battalion of the Guards then 
under the command of General Wyndham, 
with some of his soldiers that had been in 
the hospital, took up his quarters in that 


little villa. But on his marching out of 
it that morning, a shot in the back laid that 
officer dead on the spot, and, as it had 
been before concocted, the Spaniards of the 
place at the same time fell upon the poor 
weak soldiers, killing several, not even 
sparing their wives. This was but a pre- 
lude to their barbarity ; their savage cruelt 

was only whetted not glutted. They took 
the surviving few, hurried and dragged 
them up a hill a little without the villa. 
On the top of this hill there was a hole or 
opening, somewhat like the mouth of one 
of our coal pits; down this they cast 
several, who, with hideous shrieks and cries, 
made more hideous by the echoes of the 
chasm, there lost their lives. This relation 
was thus made to the Earl of Peterborough 
at his quarters at Campilio, who im- 
mediately gave orders to sound to horse. 
At first we were all surprised; but were 
soon satisfied that it was to revenge, 
or rather to do justice on this bar- 
barous action. As soon as we entered the 
villa, we found that most of the inhabitants, 
but especially the most guilty, had with- 
drawn themselves on our approach. We 
found, however, many of the dead soldiers’ 
clothes, which had been conveyed into the 
church and there hid ; and a strong accusa- 





tion being laid against a person belonging 
to the church, and full proof made that he 
had been singularly industrious in the 
execution of that horrid piece of barbarity 
on the hill, his lordship commanded him to 
be hanged up at the knocker of the door. 
After this piece of military justice, we were 
led up to the fatal pit or hole, down which 
many had been cast headlong. There 
we found one poor soldier alive, who upon 
being thrown in had caught foothold of some 
impending bushes, and saved himself on a 
little jutty within the concavity. On hear- 
ing us talk English he cried out; and ropes 
being let down, in a little time he was 
drawn up; when he gave us an ample 
detail of the whole villany. Among other 
particulars, I remember he told me of a 
very narrow escape he had in that obscure 
recess. A poor woman, one of the wives of 
the soldiers who were thrown down after 
him, struggled and roared so much, that 
they could not, with all their force, throw 
her cleverly in the middle, by which means, 
falling near the side, in her fall she almost 
beat him from his place of security. Upon 
the conclusion of this tragical relation of the 
soldier thus saved, his lordship gave im- 
mediate orders for the firing of the villa, 
which was executed with due severity, 
after which his lordship marched back to 
his quarters at Campilio, from whence, two 
days after, we arrived at Valencia.” 

Cutts, generally called the “ Salaman- 
der,” from his always being found in 
the centre of the fire, dying in 1707, 
General Charles Churchill was appointed 
colonel of the Coldstreams. The regiment 
suffered severely in the battle of Almarya, 
1707, when the Portuguese fled and left 
the English and Dutch outflanked, and 
surrounded by the Duke of Berwick (the 
French general), who cut off and made 
prisoners thirteen battalions at one fell 
swoop. 

In the more glorious Marlborough battles 
the Coldstreams’ bayonets were ever fore- 
most, especially at Oudenarde, when the 
great Marlborough and Prince Eugene de- 
feated the Duke de Vendéme. In this battle 
two hundred and fifty colonels are said to 
have led their respective battalions into ac- 
tion. The French, outmanceuvred, wavered 
from the first, and darkness alone saved 
them from destruction. The Prince Elec- 
torate of Hanover had a horse shot under 
him on this glorious day as he was charging 
with British cavalry, and he then led on 
the line on foot. No wonder that, long after, 
when dressing on great occasions, the vain 
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little man, George the First, always used 
to call out for his Oudenarde sword. At 
Malplaquet, again, the Coldstreams dis- 
tinguished themselves. Before the battle 
the English celebrated divine service ; 
while the French, eager to fight, shouted, 
“Vive le Marechal Villars” and “ Vive 
le Roi,” and flung away half their ra- 
tions, though but scantily supplied. The 
French entrenchments, abattis, and pali- 
sades in the wood of Laniers, were car- 
ried by Marlborough himself. The great 
charge of Marshal Boufflers on the lines of 
the allies with the gendarmes, gardes de 
corps, mousquetaires, and horse grenadiers, 
shook, but did not break us much, and 
while our third line still held out, Eugene 
and his cavalry came thundering on the 
French flank, already shaken by the cross 
fire of our infantry. The French lost 
fifteen thousand men, five hundred and 
forty officers killed, and ten hundred and 
sixty-eight wounded. 

In 1714, the Earl of Cadogan succeeded 
to the command of the Coldstreams. In 


1720, the price of the commission of the 
lieutenant-colonel and captain of the Cold- 
streams was fixed at five thousand pounds, 
which was raised to six thousand seven hun- 


dred in 1766, and to seven thousand in 1821. 
The next laurels of the Coldstreams were 
won at Dettingen in the war in aid of the 
Queen of Hungary. George the Second 
led on the attack, flourishing his sword, and 
shouting to our infantry, “ Now, my brave 
boys, now for the glory of England; ad- 
vance boldly and fire.” Our Horse Guards 
were twice repulsed by the French gen- 
darmes, but at the last charge they drove 
back the French horse, and our infantry 
then made the French give way. 

It was at Fontenoy (1745) that, it is 
said, the officers of the English guards 
took off their hats to the French guards, 
and requested them to fire first. ‘ Gentle- 
men, we never fire first,” replied the Count 
d’Auteroche, according to Voltaire; “ you 
fire.”” The first discharge, our majors level- 
ling their soldiers’ musket barrels with their 
canes, we killed nineteen French officers and 
ninety-five soldiers; one hundred and ten 
privates of the Coldstreams fell in this 
unsatisfactory and ill-managed battle. 

After that celebrated march from Finch- 
ley, which Hogarth represented so gro- 
tesquely in a picture that offended George 
the Second, the Coldstreams fought against 
the Pretender’s Highlanders at Culloden. 

In 1753, the Coldstreams joined in seve- 
ral ill-arranged landings on the coast of 





France. They took Cherbourg, but failed 
in an attack on St. Maloes. Of this latter 
expedition Colonel Mackinnon tells us a 
touching anecdote. On this occasion, says 
Mackinnon, a French shepherd was com- 
pelled to act as a guide to the Coldstream 
Guards, by whom they were purposely 
misled. The late general, then Colonel 
Vernon, ordered him to be hanged. That 
officer used to say that he never witnessed 
amore affecting sight than the efforts made 
by the shepherd’s dog to interrupt the 
men when they proceeded to put the rope 
round his master’s neck. The executioner 
had no small difficulty in managing to keep 
the affectionate animal off, though assisted 
by two drummers, who enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of having been practised dog-stealers in 
Westminster. ‘ But,” added the general, 
“John Bull is a poor creature when it 
comes to the pinch. I could not find it in 
my heart to put the stubborn fellow to 
death for his patriotism, and after well 
frightening him, and almost breaking his 
heart by threatening to have his dog de- 
stroyed, I let the fellow go, and the faithful 
creature with him.” 

We lost some fifteen hundred picked 
men in re-embarking. The young prince 
(afterwards Duke of York), who witnessed 
the slaughter from Lord Howe’s ship, was 
maddened at the sight, and could with diffi- 
culty be prevented returning to succour 
the troops. 

The Coldstreams fought in the war of 
1761, and did some gallant things under 
the auspices of the Marquis of Granby, 
and at Gravenstein they helped to scathe 
the French infantry. They had a hand 
also in the American war. It is particu- 
larly recorded that in the battle at Free- 
hold Court House, where Washington with 
difficulty saved his advanced corps, many 
of our men fell dead from the heat. The 
Coldstreams were eventually all taken pri- 
soners with Cornwallis’s unlucky army. 

In 1784, Lord Waldegrave was succeeded 
in the command of the Coldstreams by the 
Duke of York. A duel was foughi, in 1789, 
by the duke and Lieutenant-Colonel Len- 
nox. The duke had foolishly said that 
Colonel Lennox had been addressed by 
some one at Daubigny’s Club in a manner 
that no gentleman ought to permit. Upon 
this the colonel, on parade, demanded an 
explanation of the duke, but was ordered to 
his post. When in the orderly room the 
duke sent for Colonel Lennox and told him 
that he desired no protection from his rank, 
that when off duty he wore a brown coat, 
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and was as ready as any private person 
to give Colonel Lennox the satisfaction one 
gentleman required of another. 

The following is the account given by 
the seconds of the affair: “‘ His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, attended by Lord 
Rawdon and Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox, 
accompanied by the Earl of Winchelsea, 
met at Wimbledon Common. The ground 
was measured twelve paces, and both parties 
were to fire together. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox’s ball grazed his royal highness’s 
curl, but the Duke of York did not fire. 
Lord Rawdon then interfered, and said 
‘he thought enough had been done ;’ when 
the colonel observed ‘that his royal high- 
ness had not fired ;’ Lord Rawdon replied, 
‘it was not the intention of the Duke of 
York to fire; his royal highness enter- 
tained no animosity against Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lennox, and had only come out on 
his invitation to give him satisfaction.’ 
Colonel Lennox wished the duke to fire, 
which was declined with a repetition-of the 
reason. Lord Winchelsea then expressed 
a hope that his royal highness would not 
object to say that he considered Colonel 
Lennox a man of courage and honour. His 
royal highness replied that he should say 
no such thing; he had come out with the 


intention of giving Colonel Lennox the 
satisfaction he demanded, but did not 


mean to fire at him. If Colonel Lennox 
was not satisfied, he might have another 
shot. Colonel Lennox declared that he 
could not possibly fire again, as his royal 
highness did not mean to returnit. The 
seconds signed a paper stating that ‘both 
parties behaved with the most perfect 
coolness and intrepidity.’” The Prince 
Regent afterwards refused to dance at a ball 
at_ which Colonel Lennox was present. 

In 1793, the first battalion of the Cold- 
streams joined the Duke of York in Hol- 
land. At St. Amand they had the pleasant 
task of trying with six hundred rank and 
file to dislodge the French from some en- 
trenchments ina wood, which five thousand 
Austrians had three times unsuccessfully 
attempted toclear. They lost seventy-seven 
men in a few minutes, and then retired, 
but held their second position the whole of 
the day. Darby, a sergeant-major, who 
was taken prisoner on this occasion, fought 
desperately and killed a French efficer, 
although one of his arms was broken. A 
cannon-shot then broke his thigh and he 
fell. At Lincelles the Coldstreams took a 
redoubt at the charge. “The French,” 
says Corporal Brown, “ who had been accus- 





tomed to the cold lifeless attacks of the 
Dutch, were amazed at the spirit and in- 
trepidity of the British, and not much 
relishing the manner of our salute, immedi- 
ately gave way, abandoning all that was in 
the place, and, in their flight, threw away 
both arms and accoutrements. We took one 
stand of colours, two pieces of cannon, with 
two pieces they had taken from the Dutch.” 
The adjutant-general, in his despatch 
says: “The battalions were instantly formed, 
and advanced under a heavy fire, with an 
order and intrepidity for which no praise 
can be too high. After firing three or four 
rounds they rushed on with their bayonets.” 
The Coldstreams lost Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bosville, and eight rank and file, while 
forty-nine were wounded. The enemy 
amounted to five thousand men, and lost 
eleven guns and about three hundred men. 
It is said that Lievienant-Colonel Bos- 
ville’s death was in consequence of his ex- 
traordinary height, he being six feet four 
inches high. He was shot in the forehead. 
Three hundred and forty-six rank and file 
of the Coldstreams were engaged on the 
18th of August, 1793. 

In 1808, the first battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards set sail for Portugal. At 
Talavera they suffered from their over- 
impetuosity, having three officers and fifty- 
three rank and file killed, and two hundred 
and forty-one rank and file wounded. They 
took part in Busaco, they drove back the 
French by an intrepid charge at Barrossa, 
they served in the trenches at Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, and they fought with 
the best at Salamanca. 

But our space preventing our following 
the Coldstreams step by step in the Penin- 
sular battles, we must make a quick march 
and pass on at once to narrate their great 
exploits at Waterloo, where they were told 
off to defend Hougoumont and face the 
very central brunt of the great battle. On 
the 16th of June the Coldstreams marched 
from Enghien to Quatre-Bras, and after 
this twenty-five miles’ march were imme- 
diately deployed in support of the First 
Guards, who were trying to clear the Bois 
de Bossu of the French, and they repulsed 
several desperate charges of Kellerman’s 
cavalry. About five p.m. on the 17th, the 
Coldstreams were sent to occupy Hougou- 
mont. 

The chateau of Hougoumont, says Mac- 
kinnon, faced the enemy without any ex- 
ternal fence in its front. Behind it was the 
farm-yard, protected on the left and rear by 
a wall, and on the right by farm-buildings. 
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To the left of the house and yard was a 
garden, surrounded by a wall, and to the 
left of that, but adjoining, there was an 
orchard enclosed by a hedge and ditch. A 
large gate in the rear led into the yard, and 
through that supplies were received during 
the action; two other entrances to the 
yard were closed up. Outside of the build- 
ings, on the right, there was a road and 
a high hedge. A wood in front, which 
stretched some distance to the right, covered 
this post. 

The second brigade consisted of the 
second battalion of the Coldstreams, and 
the second battalion of the Third Guards 
under Major-General Byng. The two light 
companies of the first brigade under Lord 
Saltoun occupied the orchard; the light 
companies of the second brigade the wood. 
Loop-holes were at once made in the build- 
ing and garden-wall; platforms were erected, 
and all gates but the one in the rear bar- 
ricaded. Just before the battle broke out the 
duke rode through the wood of Hougou- 
mont, saw Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, 
and told him “ to defend the post to the last 
extremity.” There were Nassau and Hano- 
verian Jiagers placed in the woods and out- 
buildings. At twenty minutes past ten the 
French moved to the attack of the chateau, 
covered by a tremendous fire from two 
hundred guns. For an hour and a half 
Macdonald repulsed all attacks of the 
tirailleurs ; but about one, just as a cart 
of ammunition had opportunely arrived, a 
tremendous attack was made and the gate 
was forced, but closed again by Macdonald 
and a brave sergeant. The eight hundred 
Nassau men never again rallied, and our 
two thousand Guards had to maintain the 
post alone against General Foy’s thirty 
thousand men amid burning buildings and 
the incessant cross-fire of artillery. The 
second battalion of the Coldstreams lost at 
Waterloo fifty-five men, while two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine were wounded. 

The rector of Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
soon after the battle, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, stating that, in his opinion, 
the non-commissioned officers of the Bri- 
tish army had, by their valorous conduct 
on that day, entitled themselves to some 
distinct marks of their country’s approba- 
tion, and, therefore, he felt disposed, for 
one, to offer his humble tribute to their 
merit. In order that this might be pro- 
perly applied, he requested the favour of 
his grace to point out to him the non- 
commissioned officer whose heroic conduct 
appeared the most prominent, as he, the 
rector, meant to convey to him, in per- 





petuity, a freehold farm. The duke set 
the inquiry immediately on foot, through 
all the commanding officers of the Line, 
and, in consequence, learnt that a ser- 
geant of the Coldstreams, and a corporal 
of the First Regiment of Guards, had so 
distinguished themselves, that it was felt 
difficult to point out the most meritorious ; 
but that there had been displayed by the 
sergeant an exploit arising out of fraternal 
affection, which he felt it a duty on this occa- 
sion to represent, namely, that near the close 
of the dreadful conflict, this distinguished 
sergeant impatiently solicited the officer 
commanding his company for permission to 
retire from the ranks for a few minutes ; 
the latter having expressed some surprise 
at this request, the other said, “ Your 
honour need not doubt of my immediate 
return.” Permission being given him, he 
flew to an adjoining barn, to which the 
enemy, in their retreat, had set fire, and 
from thence bore on his shoulders his 
wounded brother, who, he knew, lay helpless 
in the midst of the flames. Having depo- 
sited him safely under a hedge, he returned 
to his post in time to share in the victorious 
pursuit of the routed enemy; we need 
scarcely add, that the superior merit of 
this gallant non-commissioned officer was 
thus established. ; 

Years after the battle, the Reverend Mr. 
Norcross, the above-mentioned rector of 
Framlingham, willed the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds to the bravest man in Eng- 
land. The Duke of Wellington, applied to 
upon the subject by the executors, at first, 
from delicacy, declined to answer their 
question ; but in a few days sent for them, 
when he stated that, upon considering their 
request, he had determined to afford them 
all the assistance in his power. The duke 
then said: ‘‘ lt is generally thought that the 
battle of Waterloo was one of the greatest 
battles ever fought ; such is not my opinion, 
but I say nothing upon that head. The suc- 
cess of the battle of Waterloo turned upon 
the closing of the gates of Hougoumont. 
These gates were closed in the most cou- 
rageous mauner at the very nick of time 
by the effort of Sir James Macdonald. I 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that Sir 
James is the man to whom you should give 
the five hundred pounds.” 

Sir James Macdonald, when applied to, 
listened to the story of the executors, 
expressed his thanks to the great hero for 
the award, but said: “ I cannot claim all 
the merit due to the closing of the gates of 
Hougoumont; for Sergeant John Graham, 
of the Coldstreams, who saw with me the 
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importance of the step, rushed forward, 
and together we shut the gates. What I 
should therefore propose is, that the ser- 
geant and myself divide the legacy between 
us.” The executors, delighted with the 
proposal, adopted it at once, and Sergeant 
Graham was rewarded with his share of the 
five hundred pounds. 

Our space prevents us dealing in detail 
with the deeds of the Coldstreams at Alma 
| andInkermann. Our readers may be sure, 
however, that the “ Nullisecundus’’ flag was 
born straight and proudly forward among 
| the Russians, and that in the great grapple 
| inthe fight of Inkermann, the Coldstreams’ 
_ bayonets were notinactive. The record of 


| the wearers of the Victoria Cross specifies 
| among the heroes of this regiment two men 

of the Coldstreams—Sergeant G. Haynes 
| and Lance-Sergeant F. Files—who dis- 
_ played signal courage in the Russian cam- 


paign. 








“TT.” 
IN TWO PARTS. I. “‘ THE HORNET.” 


| Ir was still the breathing-time of day in 
the back parlour of Mrs. Lutestring’s well- 
, known mantua- making establishment in 
| Walker-street, S.W. That is to say, the 
' twelve young ladies, including a niece of 
the proprietress, who had partaken of the 
mid-day meal, sat calmly in their chairs, 
| waiting till tie clock gave signal for an- 
| other simultaneous descent into the silk 
| and satin sea. 
| One hour being allowed for dinner, there 
generally remained some ten to twenty 
| minutes, which portion—styled by Mrs. 
| latestring “ recreation” —was devoted by 
| 





| that lady to the cultivation of the minds of 

| her young friends, and the advancement of 

their knowledge and her own in politics, 

| belles lettres, general society, and dress, 

through the medium of that comprehensive 

| publication, the Daily Essence of Every- 
g. 

“* Political,’” read Mrs. Lutestring. 
“* Itis broadly stated that the forthcoming 
budget will meet the alarming deficit in 
double hair-pins, by a moderate impost on 
back hair.’’”’ (Murmurs.) 

“* Littery,’” resumed Mrs. Lutestring, 
who, though far from ill-informed, was not 
a brilliant scholar. “‘ We understand that 
of the work just announced by the young 
German authoress who writes under the— 
hem—the ps—psu—pussydom of ‘ O-ya,” 
nearly fifteen thousand copies have been 
ordered by the trade.’ ” 

“* Having been favoured with a sight of 














the new visiting-bonnet—a diadem of vel- 
vet headed by pleated lace, Catalan veil, a 
natural bird’s wing be 

“Shop, ’m !”” remarked one of the young 
ladies, timidly. 

Mrs. Lutestring, though strict and some- 
what stern in business hours, was of a kind 
and candid nature. With an indulgent 
smile, she admitted the impeachment, and 
passed on: 

“*Tt is whispered that, so meagre has 
been the take of pilchards, none can be 
spared for exportation.’ ” 

“Why ‘whispered?’” inquired some- 
body. “‘ Why couldn’t they say it out ?” 

“* Not to wound their feelings, if fish has 
any,” said Mrs. Lutestring, half jocularly. 

‘“* Not to alarm the herrings,” suggested 
her niece, Susan, laughing merrily. 

“«The long-looked-for nuptials of the 
Lady Sigismunda Picklethwaite with Sir 
Derelict Dashwood were celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp on Wednesday. The 
bride’s dress presented features of unusual 
interest. Over a rich white sat is 

“Shop! shop! shop! aunt!” exclaimed 
Susan, her pretty dark blue eyes swimming 
with mirth. They had beneath them faintly- 
pencilled shadows, and if a sister shade was 
perceptible on Susan's delicate upper lip 
no one would presume to call that which 
gave harmony and character to one of the 
prettiest faces in London a moustache. 

“ Highty-tighty !” said Mrs. Lutestring, 
as her eye lit upon another passage. “ Well, 
this is a odd advertisement! Well, if 
ever! Seventy-five pounds a year! No- 
thing todo! And, gracious! just listen: 

“ ¢ Wanted.—A female attendant, to wait 
occasionally upon a complete recluse. Per- 
sonal labour extremely small. Essential 
qualities: intelligence, cheerfulness, firm- 
ness, secrecy. And’— well!” cried Mrs. 
Lutestring, sinking back in her chair, and 
bursting into hearty laughter, ‘‘ what— 
what do you think ?” 

“What, ’m? Oh, please, ’m, what?” 
was the general cry. 

Mrs. Lutestring, breathless, could not 
reply, and Susan, a spoiled favourite, 
caught the paper from her aunt’s lap, found 
the place in a second, and proclaimed aloud: 

“* And dark blue eyes !’” 

“ Seventy-five pounds!” 
Sloper. 

“ For only looking through one’s eyes !”” 
added Susan Lutestring. 

“ What will she have to dor” asked 
another curious voice. 

“Tend on the—hem !—the recluse,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Lutestring. 
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* Please, ’m, what is a recluse ?” asked 
one of the younger girls. 

“ Ahem!” said the mistress. 

Few knew better than the querist the 
ordinary meaning of “ahem.” But this 
did not hit the point. She asked again. 

Mrs. Lutestring paused, glanced at the 
clock, half hoping it would come to her 
rescue. 

“Monk,” prompted her niece, in an 
under-tone. 

“Monkey,” responded Mrs. Lutestring, 
intrepidly. ‘“ Peculiar specious, very rare, 
and mischievous.” 

“Two!” proclaimed the clock. And the 
circle broke up. 

Susan Lutestring lingered. 

“ Aunt, dear.” 

“Well, child ?” 

“Dark blue eyes.” 

“What then ?” 

** Mine are dark blue.” 

“Ts they ?” said Mrs. Lutestring, indif- 
ferently. ‘That reminds me,” she added, 
sharply ; “ you’re not to ’tend to Her High- 
ness the Princess Brenhilde von Mustikoff 
next time. Let Fanny Sloper do it.” 

“Thank goodness,” cried Susan, in a 
glow of gratitude. “ But, aunt, why did 
my eyes put you in mind of her ?” 

“She don’t like ’em,”’ said Mrs. Lute- 
string. 

“Hers are whity-brown,”’ remarked 
Susan, meditatively. 

“P’raps that’s the reason,” said her 
aunt. ‘‘ Anyhow, she must have her way. 
She’s worth twenty other customers. She 
don’t like you, nor yet your eyes. So keep 
out of her way. Do you know, I’m think- 
ing of having a nice spiral staircase run 
up through the back of the workroom ex- 
press for her? She don’t like being 
hustled.” 

“T’d hustle her,” muttered Susan, under 
her breath. ‘“‘ Well, but, aunt, about that 
advertisement ?” 

“Well ?” 

“Seventy-five pounds! Aunty, who 
knows if—would you mind P” 

“* Mind what ?” 

“You tell me I am often lazy, and 
; know I’m a slow workwoman, and 

*m: ” 

“A little too high and mighty for our 
sort of work, eh?” said her aunt, laugh- 
ing. “But, nonsense, child; here’s a 
fancy !” 

“ Dear aunt, let us at least answer the 
advertisement, and get particulars.” 

“ Particulars of waiting on a ape!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Lutestring. 





Susan deferred explanations to a less 
hurried moment, and, catching up the 
paper, read : 

“‘ Address, with carte de visite, Messrs. 
Straitup and Allbright—sols.—130, Lin. 
coln’s-inn-fields.”” 

Mrs. Lutestring hesitated. She was 
herself not without curiosity on the sub. 
ject. 

“Well, well,” she said, assentingly. 

So Susan wrote. 

The carte de visite must have been satis- 
factory. With singular promptitude, a 
reply was received from Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, making an appointment for the suc- 
ceeding day, and, in due course, Susan 
found herself curtsying to Mr. Allbright, 
and being motioned to the comfortable 
chair, in which that gentleman’s fairer 
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clients usually ensconced themselves when | 
a prolonged chat was toward. 

Mr. Allbright was a handsome-featured | 
man, of middle age, with grizzled hair, and | 
a quick and searching eye, which, like an | 
awl, seemed to make the hole into which 
his question was to be poured. | 

“You are firm, intelligent, cheerful, and 
discreet ?”” said Mr. Allbright, glancing at | 
the advertisement, a slip of which lay on | 
his desk. “As to the last, can you keepa | 
secret ?” | 

“If required, sir,” replied Susan, de- | 
murely, thrilling with curiosity. | 

“T’ve none to tell you,” said the lawyer. | 
“In some points, we are as much in the dark | 
as you are, and as you may, possibly for | 
some time, remain. You are wanted, as | 
I understand, rather to be at hand, and | 
qualify yourself for the future charge of | 
—of our client, than to undertake any im- | 
mediate active duty. All I can add is that | 
the party is neither an invalid nor a lunatic. | 
It req—ahem—he requires but little at- | 
tendance, at any time, and indeed the chief | 
agent in that particular is the mother, a | 
refined and rather delicate woman, for | 
whom assistance may at any time become | 
absolutely necessary. So, you see, there is | 
little room for alarm.” 

Susan at once replied that she saw none 
at all. 
“ There is a certain amount of mystery,” | 
continued Mr. Allbright. “But that you | 
will not mind, and I may mention, lastly, | 
that should you, after the residence of 3 | 
week or two, desire to withdraw from the | 
engagement, you will be at liberty to do | 
so, and all expenses will be liberally paid. | 
But I do not think that will come to pass. | 
We happen to know enough of Mrs. Lute- | 
string to absolve us from the necessity of ! 
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appealing to any other reference, and are 
strongly of opinion that both parties will 
be gainers by this most satisfactory ar- 
rangement. If convenient you can go 
down to-morrow. Here is the address, 
and money for your journey.” 

Susan made her acknowledgments, and 
prepared to withdraw. 

“ As touching the qualification mentioned 
last in our advertisement,” observed Mr. 
Allbright, glancing in his visitor’s face, as 
he walked beside her to the door, “the 
whim may seem singular—you know we 
are not responsible for all the caprices of a 
client—but I think we have been fortunate 
enough to carry out our unusual instruc- 
tions in a most efficient manner. Ha, ha! 
Good day, Miss Lutestring. Two steps if 
you please.” 

The card, handed her by Mr. Allbright, 
bore the address: “ Mrs. Grahame Mount- 
joy. The Hornet, Grandchester.” 

As Susan hurried homeward, she mentally 
concocted a respectful announcement to the 
lady of the Hornet, intimating her inten- 
tion to present herself at Grandchester on 
the next day but one. 

The interval was spent in needful pre- 
| parations, warmly promoted by her good- 
| natured relative, who, relieved from the 
| apprehension that Susan’s duty was to 
| attend upon a chimpanzee, was almost as 
| curious as herself as to what the mysterious 
| “it” would prove to be. Upon this point 
| Susan pledged herself to forward the 
_ earliest and fullest explanation that should 
be consistent with the discretion required 
of her, and with this understanding was 
| sped upon her way. 

Grandchester, some hours’ railway travel 
from London, is a fine old cathedral town, 
which, lying a little aloof from the great 
highways of commerce, has been somewhat 
left behind in the general march of im- 
provement; but finds comfort in the pre- 
servation of many a time-honoured struc- 





ture, many a venerable historical relic, 
which might have been called upon to 
succumb to the inexorable demands of 
modern taste and modern ideas of the apt 
and convenient. Not to mention its ca- 
thedral, Grandchester possesses a cross— 
the most ancient in England—a ruined 
castle, a Saxon church, and a museum 
overflowing with local antiquities. The 
Romans, there was no doubt, were partial 
to the ancient city, and, at their final de- 
parture, left behind, with more than their 
accustomed liberality, pots, pans, old sword- 
hilts, and pieces of small money, to an un- 
precedented amount. 





On arriving at the station, Miss Lute- 
string deemed it wisest to charter one of 
the attendant vehicles, the driver of which, 
at the mention of the Hornet, dashed 
away with an alacrity that proved him to 
be entirely familiar with the name. 

Susan, who had rather expected a subur- 
ban drive, and to be ultimately deposited 
in some sequestered precinct, adapted to 
the taste of a recluse, found herself rattling 
merrily into the heart of the bustling, well- 
lighted town, and only relaxing in speed 
when, turning into the High-street, the 
number of carriages of different kinds, still 
on the move, compelled greater caution. 

The High-street of Grandchester abso- 
lutely revels in eccentricities of structure. 
Besides its line of shops, broken by its 
corn-market and other public buildings, 
numerous mansions, of every size and form, 
standing back with dignity from the main 
thoroughfare, give importance as well as 
picturesqueness to this portion of the ancient 
city. 

Suddenly, the carriage stopped. Susan 
saw that they were in front of a huge, 
gloomy pile, which, faced with a columned 
portico, and lighted by a single gas jet, 
had very much the appearance of a deserted 
palace, and caused in Susan’s bosom a mis- 
giving thrill, as she thought, “‘ Could this be 
the Hornet, her future home ?” 

A second glance reassured her. Iron 
wickets, in front of huge entrance-doors, 
showed that they were public rooms of 
some sort, now closed. The driver had 
got down to open a gate on the opposite 
side, and now, without reascending, led his 
horse up the carriage sweep, conducting to 
a large, cheerful-looking, modern mansion, 
and stopped, by Susan’s direction, at a 
side-door leading to the kitchen offices. 

Susan’s summons was answered by a neat 
maid, who called a man to take her box, and 
led her straight to the housekeeper’s room. 

“ Mrs. Martin,” the girl remarked, “ said 
you was to come here, and warm and rest 
yourself in her big chair, comfortable, till 
she can come down and give you your tea, 
and tell you all about it, you know!” 
Therewith, she bustled away. 

Tell her all about it! So the mystery 
was to be at once explained. Meanwhile, 
Miss Lutestring warmed her toes, as di- 
rected, and looked about her. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s room was a picture of neatness, ease, 
and comfort. It was even more. Every- 
thing seemed to glitter and smile. The 
very chairs—certain of which were of 
antique form—seemed to put out arms 
and legs in a jaunty and inviting manner; 
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clocks ticked merrily, cats purred, and a 
cricket, though, for reasons of his own, 
remaining invisible, evidently considered 
it incumbent on him to do the honours of 
the apartment, and keep up the spirits of 
the new arrival, until the mistress should 
appear. 

Ten minutes had elapsed, when a cheery 
voice roused Susan from her pleasant 
reverie. 

“‘ So, here you are, my dear!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin, hurrying in, and speaking 
almost before she saw the visitor, with 
whom she shook hands cordially, giving 
her a kind, motherly kiss. Mrs. Martin 
was a plump, not to say portly dame of 
middle age. There was something plea- 
sant and wholesome in the touch of the 
good woman’s warm cheek and hand. It 
was noted of Mrs. Martin that her hands, 
preserving their warmth in the coldest 
winter’s day, never increased it in the 
height of summer. Her circulation, like 
her genial temper, never varied. 

One other peculiarity we may mention, 
namely, that she beheved every other 
created being to be at times, nay, at fre- 
quent times, below par, and consequently 
in need of a “fillip.” It might not be too 
much to say that Mrs. Martin conceived 
the entire universe to be indebted for con- 
tinued existence to the periodical admi- 
nistration of the remedy just mentioned. 

“And how are you, my dear? Nice 
and warm? I’d have been down before,” 
she continued, “but I had to toss up a 
little something for master, poor gentle- 
man, that only J knows how to make.” 

“Ts Mr. Mountjoy ill?” asked Susan. 

“Ti? Eh, no—quite charming,” re- 
sponded the housekeeper, cheerfully. “ But 
he’s had a long practice to-day. And, oh, 
how his poor arms must have ached. 
wanted a fillip, so I Ps 

“What does he practise, ma’am ?” in- 
quired Susan. 

“ Fiddle,” said Mrs. Martin, briefly. “TI 





He | 


put off my tea, my dear,” she went on | 


quickly, “‘that you and I might have it 
cosy together. This’ll be your sittin’ room 
‘long o’ me. Your bedroom’s near missis’s. 
I'll show it you while the kettle’s biling.” 

Following her guide up the back stair- 
case, Susan found herself in a broad cor- 
ridor, running, to all appearance, almost the 
entire length of the house. It was hung with 
family pictures, showed groups of sculpture 
in recesses lined with crimson velvet, and 
was carpeted with some rich material, so 
soft and yielding that Susan felt as if her 
feet would never reach the ground. 








** Missis’s room adjines Mr. Mountjoy’s,” 
Mrs. Martin continued, “and here,” as 
they entered a small but pleasant chamber, 
“is yours. That’s missis’s bell in the 
corner. There’s a deaf and dumb walet, 
and you won’t have much to do, my dear, 
unless missis’s sperrits should give way, 
sudden,” concluded the good woman, with 
a sigh. 

Susan noticed that her room was in 
front, and recognised the grim, forbidding 
walls of the assembly rooms, scowling at 
her from over the way. 

“ What is that building P” she inquired, 
with a sort of curiosity she would have 
found it difficult to explain to herself. 

“’Sembly and show rooms — Dwar. 
finch’s,” was Mrs. Martin’s reply. “They're 
dark and quiet just now, but they wakes 
up sometimes, 1 promise you.” 

“Dwarfinch !” An odd name. Susan 
cast another glance through the window. | 
That dreary, prison-like edifice seemed to | 
exercise over her a gloomy fascination she | 
could not in the least understand. | 

Very quickly the pair found themselves | 














once more seated in Mrs. Martin’s bright 
little room, enjoying their tea. Tea did I | 
call it? What, with poached eggs on de- | 
licate ham? With hotcakes? With even | 
one of those mysterious “somethings,”’ the | 
true secret of whose composition was locked 
in Mrs. Martin’s breast, and ultimately (so | 
I am assured) died with her unrevealed? | 
Hungry as she was, Susan’s anxious | 
curiosity to learn something of the future | 
object of her care, somewhat damped her | 
appetite, thereby awakening Mrs. Martin's | 
ever-ready sympathy. | 
“You're below yourself, child, I see | 
that,” said the good lady, soothingly. “ "Tis | 
leaving home, and all that. Bless your | 
heart, you only want a fillip. Now just | 
you put aside that cold slop, and take what | 
I’m going to give you.” 
So speaking, Mrs. Martin singled out a 
little key, and, bustling to a cellaret that 
glistened in a sequestered nook of the 
apartment, instantly returned with a small 
glass, filled to the brim with some fluid re- 
sembling the purest molten gold. 
“ Drink that.” 


Susan obeyed. It was—though not 
weak—delicious. 
“There. I don’t give that to every one, 





I promise you,” remarked Mrs. Martin, 
carefully wiping and putting away the 
glass. 

It was true. And very rarely had the 
good woman bestowed any upon herself, 
for, though fond of nice things, she was 
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temperate in their use. Fillips might be- 
come expedient, but these delivered, there 
was an end of it. 

“ Will not the mistress see me to-night ?” 
inquired Susan, presently. 

“All in good time,” was the reply. 
“She’s coming down herself to speak to 

ou. 

“Coming down ?” 

“To be sure. Why not? She likes 
this little room. Bless your heart, many 
and many a chat missis and me has had 
in these two big chairs before she goes to 
bed - 

“ And—and when do you think I shall 
see my master ?” asked Susan, boldly. 

“Ah, that’s another pint,” replied the 
housekeeper. “ P’raps to-morrow. P’raps 
nut for a year. I’ve been housekeeper 
nieh three years, and I’ve never seen him 

et |” 

“ Never seen him ?” 

Never seen him entire,” said Mrs. Martin. 
“ T’ve heard him often, so will you, ’specially 
when it walks.” 

“ Jt!” ejaculated Susan. 

“Ah!” said the housekeeper, quickly, 
“that’s only my way of speaking. He 
walks sometimes for half the night, along 
the corridor, up and down stairs, any- 
wheres, when he thinks everybody’s abed, 
and ’tis so like a ghost’s ways that we 
a’most think him one.” 

“* Dear Mrs. Martin,” burst out Susan, 
“won't you tell me more about this gentle- 
man? Everything you know?” 

“O’ course I will,” replied the good 
woman, who had been bursting with im- 
patience to do so before her mistress should 
appear, and perhaps take part of the history 
out of her mouth. 

The name, Mrs. Martin informed Susan, 
was not always Grahame Mountjoy, her 
mistress’s late husband, Captain Fellowes, 
having assumed the former name on suc- 
ceeding, somewhat unexpectedly, to a large 
family estate. This occurred about five 
years since; and Mountjoy, dying in the 
succeeding year, left to his wife, herself in 
delicate health, the sole charge of their 
only child, a youth then about sixteen, and 
an object of great solicitude. 

It would appear that, previous to the ac- 
cession of fortune just mentioned, the young 
gentleman had fallen passionately in love 
with the blue-eyec daughter of the post- 
master of the quiet village in which, for 
economical reasons, the Fellowes’ had for 
the moment fixed their residence. Now 
the difference of station, already sufficiently 
marked, became hopelessly augmented by 





the freak of fortune that had transformed 
Captain Fellowes, with little more than his 
half-pay and a pension for wounds, into 
Mr. Grahame Mountjoy, with a landed 
estate worth twelve thousand a year. Fond 
almost to adoration, as both parents were, 
of their boy, nothing could reconcile them 
to such a connexion. They quitted the 
village, and all intercourse with its inha- 
bitants was thenceforth peremptorily sus- 
pended. 

If the parents considered that the at- 
tachments of a boy, not yet sixteen, de- 
served no gentler treatment than this, they 
were very soon and painfully undeceived. 
The youth became very ill. Without, it 
was said, displaying any positive ail- 
ment, he wasted gradually away, until, 
seriously alarmed, his parents resolved to 
sacrifice every scruple, and restore to him 
those hopes on which his life seemed really 
to depend. It was too late. The poor 
girl, whose home was at all times unhappy 
under the rule of a savage stepmother, in 
despair or indifference had accepted the 
first suitor who sought her hand, and left 
her home for ever. 

From this period, which was further 
marked by the death of Captain Fellowes- 
Mountjoy, the poor young man had 
never, it was believed, been seen by human 
eyes, save by his mother, his physician, 
and one or two domestics in immediate at- 
tendance on him. To these alone was con- 
fided the secret of his mysterious ailment, 
and they kept it well. 1t was known that 
he was under no restraint, nor debarred, 
by causes other than his own will, from 
any amount of locomotion; that he ate, 
drank, slept,"and fiddled (he was a fine 
violinist already), to use Mrs. Martin’s 
homely phrase, “like a good un.” He 
was heard to laugh merrily, to chat, and 
sing. It was, in short, abundantly evident 
that the young gentleman was not dying 
of a broken heart, nor of utter weariness of 
life. What could be wrong with him? 
Something was. He had been attended 
by four physicians, including one the most 
eminent of his day, who came at great 
cost from London; but these gentlemen 
shook their heads, were dismissed in turn, 
and Mr. Grahame Mountjoy remained un- 
seen. 

About three years since, their country 
residence was let. Mr. Mountjoy, recluse 
as he was, longed for the sound and move- 
ment of a town. The Hornet secmed 
to suit him exactly, and here they were. 

Susan pondered on the romantic narra- 
tive. 
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“What do you think was the matter ?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Martin shook her head, and de- 
clared, with evident truth, that she had no 
opinion to offer. 

“‘ Some think,” she went on to say, “ that 
his disapp’intment, poor gentleman ! settled 
in his legs, which grew tremenjious. That’s 
not true, for I’ve seen his stockings. Others 
say that he’d turned bottle-green. But 
the doctor here (he’s a merry man—Doc- 
tor Leech) laughed hearty, and said, ‘ Not 
half so green as them that believes so.’ If 
I had an idea,” continued the good lady, 
“itis that he suddenly changed to—that 
his stomach being affected by—that there 
came out a—hush! I think I hear missis’s 
door.” 

“ A—a what, dear Mrs. Martin ?” asked 
her eager listener. 

“ Something that spiled his good looks, 
poor gentleman !”’ said Mrs. Martin, hur- 
riedly ; “and very handsome ’tis said he 
was.” 

They rose as Mrs. Grahame Mountjoy, 
with a kind smile, entered the apartment. 

She was a refined, gentle-mannered wo- 
man, hardly more than forty, with traces 
of much former beauty, and a wistful, care- 
worn look in her large brown eyes, so 
noticeable as at once to enlist the sympathy 
of those who looked on her. 

Greeting Susan kindly, she sank into 
one of the chairs, pressing her hand to her 
side, as she did so, with a sigh of weari- 
ness or pain. 

“You've been and tired yourself out 
again, ma’am,” remarked the housekeeper, 
with respectful reproach. “You wants a 
fillip at once. Be ruled by me, ma’am, 
and let me——” 

“No, no, Susan,’’ said her mistress, stop- 
ping her peremptorily. ‘“ You see,” she 
continued, addressing the new-comer, smil- 
ingly, “I have a Susan already, though she 
is much too grand a person to be called so 
by any but me. Your dear master has 
been so merry! I have not seen him in 
such spirits for years; no, not since——”’ 
she checked herself, suddenly. ‘“ And the 
remembrance of what he was, or might 
have been, came on me, for a moment, too 
strongly. I am tired,” she owned, “ but 
I would not sleep till I had seen my new 
Susan, and set at rest any apprehensions 
she might entertain as to what will be 
demanded of her. 





“Tt has pleased Heaven,” she continued, 
“to visit my poor son with an affliction so 
extraordinary, and yet, to the indifferent 
observer, so provocative of laughter, as to 
determine him, some time since, to seclude 
himself altogether from the world, save 
only myself and one or two chosen aiten- 
dants, who can be relied upon to preserve 
his melancholy secret. Startling perhaps, 
but not revolting, his condition is one cal- 
culated to excite the strongest sympathy, 
without, however, reducing him to be espe- 
cially dependent upon the good offices of 
any. He has many accomplishments, his 
intellect is bright and clear, and, indeed, 
the sole trace of any morbid influence 
shadowing his mind is noticeable in the 
advertisment which has brought you here. 
He insists that any one who, in the event 
of need, should divide with me the duties 
of reader and occasional companion, should 
be a woman with dark blue eyes. His 
ailment,”’ concluded Mrs. Grahame Mouni- 
joy, with a sad smile, “ dates from an in- 
cident in his life in which such a feature 
had an active share, and we have not 
deemed it prudent to oppose his fancy. 
Such,” she added, rising, “are all the par- 
ticulars you need at present learn, for my 
son would defer seeing you until your at- 
tendance becomes necessary. Meanwhile I 
can instruct you a little as to his tastes and 
ways, and our good Mrs. Martin will do 
her best to make you as comfortable as 
circumstances permit.” And with a kind 
good-night, Mrs. Mountjoy left the room. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Martin, interroga- 
tively. 

“IT shall like her very much,” said 
Susan, absently. “An ‘ailment!’ An 
‘affliction!’ Yet sane and merry PF 

“ Go to bed, and dream of it, my dear,” 
interrupted the other, lighting her lamp. 

They went up-stairs. 

Passing one of the doors opening on the 
corridor, Susan observed a rich brocaded 
dressing-gown, hung upon a chair. There 
were slippers to match, lined, as Mrs. 
Martin whispered her to note, with the 
softest swan’s-down. 

“One of It’s ‘walking’-dresses,” she 
added, with a hurried glance at the cham- 
ber, from which proceeded the sound of a 
pleasant, manly voice trolling an Italian 
canzonet. 

“Jt!” repeated Susan, as she prescutiy 
laid her head upon the pillow. “ Zi!” 
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